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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE TEMPLE!! 


THE TEMPLE is for SINGING-CLASSES. 
THE TEMPLE is for CONVENTIONS. 
THE TEMPLE is for CHOIRS. 


$9.00 per Dozen. Single Copy, $1.00. 


At this season, when music-teachers, choir-leaders, 
etc., are quietly making up their minds as to the best 
books for use during the coming musical season, it is a 
pleasure to introduce to their notice so fresh, good, and 
useful a book as this one by W. O. PERKINS, who now, 
by the act of Hamilton liege, takes on the well- 
deserved title of Musical Doctor. From the el t 
title, to the last page, the space is most acceptably filled. 

The Elementary Course is ample in quantity, and has 
numerous new tunes for practice, which practice, in- 
deed, may extend over the whole book. 

Abundance of good Sacred Music, in the form of 
Metrical Tunes and Anthems, fills a large proportion of 
book, and renders it a good Collection of Church 

usic. 

The numerous Glees and Harmonized Songs add to 
the attraction, and make this an excellent work for 
Musical Societies and Conventions. 

Specimen copies mailed, post-free, for $1.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
232 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


CERMAN. 


A native German of long experience as teacher, and 
for the last ten years in the Boston High-schools, would 
like an engagement with any institution of learning in 
or around the City of Boston. School authorities wish- 
ing particulars, please address 

“ GERMAN,” Journal of Education, 

233 b 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 
A Practical, Brief, yet Complete 


GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
IN CERMAN. 
Arranged Schools, Colleges, and Private Instruc- 
By A. C. BUTTNER, 
German Teacher of many years experience, Boston. 
Price: Grammar with Exercises, 75 vents 
Sold by Booksellers. F. W. CHRISTERN, 
180 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
146 Tremont St., Boston. 223 a 


School of Vocal Art, 


Por Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 


MOSES T. BROWN, 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS COLLEGE, 
Will receive at his rooms, at the St. James Hotel, a lim- 

ited number of advanced students in Elocution. 189 
to THE JOURNAL should 


SUBSCRIBER send for new Premium 


List and specimen copies, for canvassing among 

Teachers and friends. Splendid Premiums are 
on the list, Address THos. W. BIOKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. Mass, 231 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
In the Eaton & Bradbury’s Mathematical Series, 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic. 


By WM. F. BRADBURY, 
Author of Elementary Algebra, Geometry, &c. 
Combining oral and written work and adapted to the most approved methods of instruction. 


History of England. 


By A. P. STONE, . 
Supt. of Schools, Springjield, Mass. 
Fully illustrated with Maps, etc. Based on and retaining portions of Worcester’s History. Designed for 


those who desire a course of moderate extent. Though comparatively brief, it omits no essential facts in the 
historical narative, and gives prominence to the features of social life and progress. 


The Musical Guide. 


By W.S. TILDEN. 


Designed to meet the often expressed want for a single book in musical instruction adapted to ungraded 
and S neg e schools in preference to a series af music r 8, to the latter of which there are some objections 
besides that of expense, especially when it is not desired to pursue a full-graded musical course. The book 
is in the interest of those schools where musical instruction is given by the TEACHERS, and NOT by a trained 
specialist, and it is believed will meet the uirements of all day-schools where music is taught. 

It also contains a collection of devotional hymns for the morning exercise. 


ATTENTION IS INVITED TO 


Bradbury's Elementary Algebra Bradbury's Geometry & Trigonometry, 


As books of moderate size containing all that is needed for any high-school. They do not aim to present 
all the abstract principles included in many larger works. 

They are adopted and used in high-schools of cities of New England alone a gating more than five-sixths 
the total city populations. Used in the high schools of Chicago (Iil.), Columbus (O.), Washington (D.C.), Adrian 
(Mich.), 8t. Joseph (Mo.), etc., etc. 


Meservey’s Bookkeeping, 
Recently introduced in Springfield, Worcester (Mass.), Lewiston, Waterville (Me.), Manchester (N. H.), Newport 
(R. I.), ete. A practical manual, concise, yet complete in principle. 
Educators contemplating changes of text-books will do well to examine these works. 
Copies sent for examination on receipt of 40c. for Arithmetic, for History 40c., Musical Guide 30c., Algebra 
55c., Geometry 45c., Trigonometry 45c., Geometry and Trigonometry in one vol. 70c., Bookkeeping 50c. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


MR. AND MRS. BURR'S. 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and od 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 


THE VOCAL PROCESS, 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 


Enclose 25 cts. in postage-stamps. Circulars (Singers’ 


d — and Terms sent free. Address 
“310 3 OHN HOWARD, 39 Union 8q., N. ¥. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, TEACHERS 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelp . 

Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary IN MAINE, 

Course For public kers, readers, hers, and the | Send for Circulars and Copy of Common-School 
neral higher Buglish. Question Book (enlarged ed., 1879), by A. H. GRAIG. 
erm opens July 7. Price of Book 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. Prest. a Cc. 


231 tf BURLINGTON, ME. 


N®Y -ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


GLOBES. 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send for 
For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. | H, B. Nims & Co., Troy, N.¥. 


Price, { Single Copies; 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 
An Advecate for Teachers seeking positions. 


Clients of known Calibre and Character invited, 
(@ Circulars for Stamp. Address: 


30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
189 eow P, O. BOX 3,445. 


AGENCY ror SCHOOLS sn» TEACHERS. 


Patronized and Indorsed by the Leading 
Educators of the Country. 

TEACHERS with positions. SQHOOLS and 
FAMI promptly with Competent 
Instructors. 

Application-form and explanatory Circulars for stamp. 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
212 tf 30 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for final examinations in Honors, by private 
tuition and by correspondence; also for the Supervisors’ 
Examinations in Boston. 

N. B.—Letters asking advice or information must be 
accompanied by a Pa Sf $2.00. 
129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 


P. 8.—Dr. H. will read with a limited number of 
vate pee for Harvard, and Teachers dur- 
ing the Summer vacation, either at Boston or at some 
quiet seaside place to be agreed upon. 206 


F. W. DEVOE & 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 zz 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 

** Il.—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
nic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 

** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


A Beane Clan 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T.,, N. Y. 
Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 


JOSEPH ZENTMA 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
te MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application. 2Z 


RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS, First and Second. $3a 


hundred; samples, 6c. NICHOLS & HALL, 32 Brom- 
field St., or Ginn & Hearu, 13 Tremont PL, Boston. 


REOPENING WILL NEED FRESH SUPPLY OF 


SCHOOLS 


DIXON’S 


yi? 


Address 


J. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., .... . JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Catalogue and Samples free. 
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MICROSCOPES, 


From 40 cts. to $1350 each: Accessories, Mounting 
Implements and Materials, and Prepared Objects of 


every description, at the 
pe ‘LOWEST PRICES. 


Importing Duty Free for Institutions of Learning, a 
Our splendid Illustrated and Priced Cata- 
logue of 146 pages mailed free on application. 


46 
R. 
226 


& J. BECK, Manu/’g Opticians 
1016 Chestnut St., 
and of- 


LIBRARIANS ficers 


of public, private, and Sunday 
schools. Have you seen the 
Sook - ? 
rated upon the card plan, 
and implies a most thorough 
system. When open, with end 
= sections to the wall, forms a 

neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full control 
of the Library. Closes compactly. Is self-locking. The 


best thing for Public Libraries in existence. 
206 tf = Address C. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINC. 
Black, ber $4.00 | Black, per half-gal., $2.25 
Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Gray, etc. etc., per gal. 5.00 
Slated Paper, any color, 75 cts. per sq. yard. 


turer, thereby saving to themselves the large discounts 
which would ot go to the wholesale or retail dealer. 
J. DAVIS WILDER 
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SCHOOLS FOR TEACHER 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western of Education, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 


Messrs. KLEtN & KIMBALL, Western Publishers of 
the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF EpD- 
UCATION. desire to announce that they have greatly 
increased their facilities for ae A itions for 
Teachers, and for supplying schools with Superintend- 
ents, Principals, and Assistants. Their calls come not 
enly from Public Schools, but from Academies, Semina- 
ries, and Colleges, and are for Teachers of every grade, 
to the city Superintendent or College 
ureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
the country, among whom are the fol 


Prest J. L. PICKARD, lowa, 
Hon. A. D. WuIre, New York, 
Prof. D. 8. JoRDAN, Indiana, 
Prof. G. E. PATRICK, 

Prof. H. T. Eppy, Ohio. 

Co: mdence from School-officers and Teachers 
is invited. Circulars and Application-forms will be 
sent upon request. Address 

KLEIN & KIMBALL 
N. W. Cor. Randolph and LaSalle 8 


218 tf CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Burlington Route! 


Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars. 
C., B. & Q. Drawing Room Cars. 
C.,B & Q. Dining-Cars, (Meals 75 cts.) 
Horton’s Reclinine Chairs, Free. 


For all Points in 


KANSAS, COLORADO, 
TEXAS, and 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA. 


For Fares and Sleeping-car Accommodations apply to 
©. W. SMITH, Traffic 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
191 Greenwich Street, NEW YORE, 
Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 


CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE 
on application. 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical,'and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 


THE EXCELSIOR 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, Received First Prize at A very large stock of first- 2 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c.| Philadelphia for 4 class APPARATUS; for sale % Pra 
sent New Ilustrated and Priced Ostalogue,. Yisish and for Pure | have no parcaer 
and Rare C 212 
Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus | Gheap Collections 
OF — 
PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS, soe 
Economically Selected---for School Use. Bn 
Now ready: Prof. Tyndall’s set of ELECTRIC INSTRU- A 
MENTS, designed to accom his “ Lessons in Elec- ~ 
t ts ; e, inclusive ; Tyn ’s e 0 u 
$1.60. clear impressions ; or will print for 
School Sets of Physical and Chemical A paratas, months without re-inking. 
economically selected, offered at $100, $150, » $300, Highly recommended wherever in use. 
and $450. It is indispensable. 
Instruments sold either singly or in collections. For EVERY SCHOOL, OR INSTITU- 
specified Price-list and other information, address chore the grace 
BT W. MEWER, Manu’r e facsimile above siz 
207 tf eow i 182 Broadway, NEW YORK. ally used by school officers, and for 


library use 


Tue dies are perfected rubber, and can be in circular 
or oval form, as desired. 

Furnished complete, ready for use, with supply of 
ink, $5.00, — or with movable dates, $3.00 extra. 
A square Stamp, equal amount of space if preferred, 
at samé price. 


8 » put d 
satisfactory. 
UI ING WAX, ~ A few days is required to fill an order. 
The SEALE AcE, de. MANGAN, 


D CATALOGUE furnished 
193e0w 


Best Known. EstaBLisHeD, 1824, 


THE FINEST RUBBER STAMPS, of every descrip- 


School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 
142 and 144 GR 


Of the most improved pat- . 
“New-England School Farnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 45% 
H. B. & W. O. FESS 
([HAMBERLAIN, 26 
APPARATUS, (UV 
eo Importers, MACVICAR’S TEL 


BAKER, PRATT & CoO., 


School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
AND ST., NEW YORK 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS and DUSTLESS ERAS 


e of School Merchandise. 
& 00., 142 & 144 Grand St., N.Y. 


tion, for every rye 
FACSIMILES of Autographs, Pencil Stamps, Linen 
Markers, &c. 233 b 


Consolation for the Nervous. 


How many are deprived of their usefulness and hap- 

iness by nervous exhaustion. Such may receive per- 
Poot and permanent liberation, and increase their ca- 
pacity for enjoyment by taking Vitalized Phosphates, 
a BRAIN AND NERVE Foon, 
Physicians have prescribed 160,000 packages. 
For sale by druggists. F. CROSBY, 

219 a . 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


0 ‘SavWw 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE 
Monroe’s Primary Reading - Charts. 


Jo spury [Te puy 


‘SHAOTO ‘SINVH 


‘SALVUVddVY IOOHOS 


LURIAN GLOBES. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


Joun N. ELMORE, 


ELMORE & 
Chemical 


logues on application. 


Luporters and Dealers in 


APPARATUS, 


Bohemian, German, and French Chemists’ Glass and 
Porcelain Ware, Pure Chemicals, Minerals, etc. Cata- 


H. E. RicHARDs, M.D. 


RICHARDS, 
? Physical 


4 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


8 
wi 
Schools 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
ous blished in 1837. 

lls of Copper and Tin, mounted 
the best Rotary Han 
, Farms, Factories, Cou > 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

& 102 E. 2d Cincinnati. 


ngs, for Churches, 
rt-houses 


ON THE HEARTH. 
WARMING & VENTILATION, 


SCHOOL-ROOMS A SPECIALTY. 
Pure air and an even temperature throughout. 
Open fire, close stove, and warm-air furnace. 
Burns equally well hard 
Recommended by highest scientific authorities. 
(Used by Editor of the National Jour. of Education.) 
Send for descriptive circular and testimonials to 


© 
UFacTOoR 


TTLEBOR 


y 
0. 


Conceded to be the most vuiuable contribution ever 
made to the means of elementary instruction in read- 
ing. A real blessing for the little ones, and a treasure 


or soft coal or wood. 


UST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. 
plete History of Wall Street Finance, contain’ 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 


Com- 


188 zz 213 608 Wash 


HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 


— FOR — 


ing | THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


for the primary teacher. These Charts are rapidly 
being introduced into schools everywhere. Circulars, 
giving full description, sent free. Address or call on 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Ag’t for New Eng., 
200 zz (M) 


Office, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
ECONOMY CO. CORNER 
Economy Study Table. 


Adjustable Instantly, without Tools, to 


ington Street, BOSTON. 


STEEL 


KRONENS ASK FOR 


ESTERBROOK’S 


25 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


FORSALE BY 


PENS 


‘SAMPLE SAND PRicks on 


any Desired Compartments. 


LL DEAir 

MLD ERY CONVENIENT. HANDSOME, 

DURABLE, THE BEST. 
£0 BEST MATERIAL 


EST WORMANSHIP 
BEST PATTERN 
BEST SIZE. 
its Convenience is Doubled by its 73 
Adjustable Compartments, 


_| The best table on the market at the price. Pro- 
nounced by all A Medel ef Convenience, and 


board Slating, 
Blackboard 
H. H. 


in cans ef 


Manager, Chicago. 
A. BEAN, Gen’! Eastern Pass'r Agent. 
JAS. R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Chicago. 
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for sale A.G.W 
Sor 


The Best Ink-Well 


For School-desks; also the ve 
ever invented,— both paten 


use. Send for circular and price-list. 
i B, 73 Fu 


SCH 


best Blackboard Eraser 
. Silver Medal Black- 
various sizes, makes the best 


information, 


N OOLS 
e nation, 


FURNISHED GRA one of the of labor-savers to all those having many 
with Teachers, ome papers. See full descriptive and illustrated circulars. 


Education. For further 
ECONOMY Boston, 


tc., address the Manager, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


at home. $5 free. 


. B. SNOW, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 

LABOR-SAVING DEVICES FOR READERS AND WRITERS, 
Offices, “2 Hawley St. Store, 27 Franklin St. 
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GOLDEN- ROD. 
BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


Oh, Golden-Rod! 
Did’st thou not know how long the winter lasted, 
How wearily we waited for the spring ? 
Could’st thou not wait, thou waning sign of summer ? 
Nor quite yet fling,— 
Thou thoughtless, eager-footed comer,— 
Along the road, and on each green hill side, 
Thy golden banners wide ? 


Dost thou not know how long we watched the pine-tips 
Before they opened all their golden store; 
How long before the gray old maple branches 
Burned red to tell that spring had come once more ? 
Before the alder-tassels drooped and quivered 
Above the rare green in the meadow sere ? 
Before the earth stirred softly with the stirring 
Of germ and rootlet, and we could not hear ? 


Ah, no; thou knowest not! No sign of sorrow 
Is in thy face. No vigils dost thou keep; 
For thee there is no rest, and no to-morrow; 
What is not joy to thee is dreamless sleep. 
Thou sleepest warm through all the lingering winter, 
There starts no memory where thou art laid; 
Blind to the future, too, thou knowest never 
How short the time before thou too shalt fade. 


Thou art like some wild beacon,—broadly flaring, 
Startling, from rocky height, the peaceful town,— 
That cries in flame, along the far horizon, 
‘* Behold the enemy comes sweeping down! 
Arise, for rest is past! Beat out the ploughshare! 
Forge Bleaming blade and spear! Gird sword on thigh!’ 
From hill to hill thy signal-fires leap blazing; 
Far to the North they light up all the sky. 


Unconscious herald! Thine to bear the tidings, 
The certain winter it is sure to know, 

The waiting is 80 weary long, and summer,— 
We scarcely know her ere she turns to go; 

Oh, golden-rod, could’st thou no longer tarry ? 
Droops the red-clover, fades the elder’s snow, 

The fire-weed dies, as died the waning daisy, 
While far and wide thy yellow banners blow. 


Oh, Golden-Rod! 

Thou didst not know how long the winter lasted! 

How wearily we waited for the spring, 

Thou couldst not wait, thou sign of waning summer 
That now dost fling, 

Thou thoughtless, eager-footed comer,— 

Along the road and o’er each green hillside 
Thy golden banner’s wide! 

Stowe, Vt., August, 1879. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


INDEPENDENCE OF TEACHERS.—Doubtless teachers 
would often succeed better were they not so much con- 
trolled by outside influence. They allow their mode of 
discipline and their ideas of teaching to be subordinated 
to the will of the people, and, as a natural consequence, 
must fail. A teacher, as a mechanic or tradesman, is 
supposed to understand his business, and ought to be 
allowed to do his work in his own way, holding him re- 
sponsible, however, for the work when completed. I 
find that those who read works on the art of teaching, 
or some periodical devoted to the teacher’s profession, 
cannot be thus used by the public like a lump of clay, 
and these are the successful teachers of the county. 
Accordingly, I have concluded hereafter to issue no cer- 
tificate to any applicant where no such spirit for profes- 
sional improvement is manifested, unless our schools 
cannot be supplied without it.— Wellington Smith, Co. 
Supt., Juniata Co., Pa. 

Cottece Stupents.—We are inclined to believe 
that the entire abolition of restraint and espionage, and 
the putting of every man on his honor, would work a 
great reform in college morals. The remedy of expul- 
sion could not, of course, be relinquished; men who 
proved themselves unworthy of the trust reposed in 
them would need to be summarily removed. But if the 
students generally were given to understand that they 
were neither watched nor distrusted ; that each man was 
expected to be a law unto himself; that the faculty would 
deal frankly with the students and expect frank dealings 


from them ; that they were regarded as gentlemen, and 
trusted to maintain in all their relations with one an- 
other and with the officers that scrupulous truthfulness 
which is the first marks of a gentleman, we do not 
doubt that a powerful public sentiment in favor of the 
things that are honest and true and of good report could 
be awakened among the students themselves. Indeed, 
there is not anywhere else a class of young men who 


would respond so quickly as the students in the colleges 
to an overture of this nature. They are the manliest, 
the most honorable, the most ingenuous young men in 
the community.— Sunday Afternoon. 


Mort InstructTion.—At no period in our history 
has moral instruction in our schools been so much 
neglected as at the present time. It should be consid- 
ered one of the essential elements in any course of in- 
struction, public or private; and the teacher who neglects, 


by precept and example, to impart moral instruction to 
his pupils, should be held to have failed essentially in 
the proper discharge of the duties that belong to his 
profession.— Pres. Brower, of N. Y. State Teachers’ Assoc. 


Teacners’ effort has lately been 
made in Cleveland to induce the Herald of that city to 
publish communications asking for the reduction of the 
salaries of the female teachers in the city schools. The 
editor declines with hearty emphasis, reciting the long 
and exacting labors of the teachers, and pitying them 
in that they do not earn enovgh to make old age com- 
fortable, or to save them from painful anxiety in illness. 
“The salaries paid our female teachers,” says this manly 
writer, “are none too high. They earn all they get. 
They wear away their lives at a task that is endless, a 
work that is never completed,—one in which they neither 
ask nor expect gratitude, or even thankfulness. When 
exhausted by labor, broken down, perhaps in the prime 
of life, with nervous prostration, or disease growing out 
of close school-rooms, bad ventilation, and want of exer- 
cise, they are made promptly to retire for their suc- 
cessors, without a pension or the means to live, with 
youth wasted, and the power to charm gone beyond re- 
covery. We honor this class of the community as we 


honor all brave, heroic, and resolute souls. When we 
use our influence to belittle their great services and 
labors, or take from them their hard-earned wages, it will 
be when we hold our manhood cheap, and have forgot- 
ten some of our weightiest obligations.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Ovr Hiexer Institrutions.—A great evil in our 
American system of higher education is that, owing to 
the numerous institutions professing to teach advanced 
science, their poverty and dependence upon a large pat- 
ronage for the prolongation of a feeble existence, a 
rivalry for members has opened their doors till they 
stand wide as the horizon. Looking upon a watery 
waste we see a few scholars struggling, like the ship- 
wrecked companions of Aineas, “rari nantes in gurgito 
vasto.” What wonder if most of these go down in the 
flood! Until there is that independence which shall 
enable all higher schools to say to every unworthy per- 
son, “Go thy way; what have we to do with thee?” 
higher education in this country will scarcely get be- 


yond the comparative degree. A few schools, perhaps, 
have already reached this condition; and it is to such 
that the spirit of true scholarship is hopefully looking.— 
J. B. Roberts, Prin. Indianapolis High School. 


Criticism oF TracHEeRs.—Much of the criticism 
made against teachers is undeserved ; the fault should 
be found rather with the motive power which directs 
them, and over which they have little control. Were 


the limitations to their independence placed where they 


ought to be, we have no doubt that the instructors 
themselves would soon remedy many of the evils com- 
mon to our systems of public education. Teachers are 
not blind to these defects; but, so long as they are 
made slaves to a routine, and so long as their positions 
are not secure to them against prejudice and ignorant 
assumption, they cannot be expected to be very active 
in such a warfare. The public who, in the language of 
the Tribune, “ are largely parents,” have only themselves 
to blame that the reforms they urge have not yet been 
accomplished. We have pointed out the way.—Boston 
Herald. 


RECITATIONS. 


BY CHARLES NORTHEND. 


So much of the success of a school depends upon the 
manner of conducting recitations, that a few thoughts 
and suggestions may prove helpful to some teachers of 
limited experience. When the writer was a school-boy 
it was the general custom for the teacher to ask the 
printed questions from the text-book, and for the pupil 
to give the printed answers. But the times have 
changed. Now, recitations are something more than 
“hearing lessons.” It is hoped that the day for “ ma- 
chine teaching” and “parrot learning” has passed 
away. It is certainly so in every well-conducted school. 
The importance of a recitation is too obvious to call for 
any argument, and therefore we will proceed to a few 
general considerations and hints. 

1. The object of a recitation. So far as the teacher 
is concerned this is not merely to “hear lessons,” but 
to afford an opportunity for ascertaining the mental 
condition and progress of pupils, for learning some- 
thing of the operations of their minds, and of their 
peculiar difficulties. It is not merely to learn what they 
know of the subject under consideration, but often, what 
is more important, to find out what they do not know,— 
that reproof or encouragement, or direct aid, may be 
given as circumstances may require. It is also the ob- 
ject of a recitation to open a way for giving hints about 
studying, imparting incidental instruction, cultivating 
proper expression, awakening a spirit of investigation, 
encouraging and securing a spirit of self-reliance and 
confidence, stimulating and inciting to effort by ex- 
citing a generous spirit of rivalry. 

2. In every school there should be a regular time for 
each recitation, and it should take place at the proper 
time. It should have the complete and undivided atten- 
tion of the teacher and the class. There should be no 
indifference and no listlessness. Every question pro- 
pounded by the teacher should command the hearing 
ear and thoughtful attention of every member of the 
class. It was once the custom of teachers to ask the 
questions in regular order from the book, and for pupils — 
to answer in regular order as seated in the class, So 
undeviating was this plan that each pupil knew, before 
taking his place, what questions would come to him. 
And pupils were shrewd enough to “ govern themselves 
accordingly.” The more modern and approved way is 
not to give any opportunity for conjecturing in what 
order the pupils will be called upon. Every member 
should be expected to listen to each and every question, 
as though he might be called to answer it. Hence we 
would advise that teachers propound a question, and 
then designate some one to answer the same,—and if 
there is any apparent inattention on the part of any 
pupil, be sure that he is not overlooked. Insist on per- 
fect attention, and if there is general restiveness or in 
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attention do not proceed,—wait quietly till attention is 
manifested. 

3. The teacher, as well as pupil, should make special 
preparation for each recitation. It is an axiom that 
every teacher should know more than he is expected to 
teach. Many years agoa young man took charge of a 
large school, and succeeded in awakening an unusual 
interest, and producing very satisfactory results. In- 
deed, his school was reported as one of the very best ina 
large town. In speaking to the writer, after his term 
of service had closed, he remarked that, on taking charge 
' of the school, he readily discovered that many of his 
pupils were as far advanced in the required branches as 
he himself was. “ But,”- he added, “I determined they 
should not know it; and in order to keep fully abreast 
of my best pupils, and, if possible, a little in advance of 
them, I often studied the lessons of the coming day un- 
til nearly midnight, and I always mastered the subject 
under consideration.” Here was one, and very import- 
ant, secret of his success. He went to the recitation 
fresh from an investigation of the subject. He knew 
how to meet difficult points, for he had himself just 
met and overcome them. Every particular was fresh 
in his mind, and he succeeded in awakening an interest 
in, and imparting a freshness to, the subject before the 
class. We would not be understood as advising teach- 
ers to take charge of a school whose acquirements were 
equal to their own, for they might have neither the am- 
bition nor strength to do as our friend did ; but we would 
advise every teacher, so far as possible, to make special 
preparation for recitations. 


READING. 


BY REV. C. F. BARNARD. 


My first experience of the reading of English by for- 
eigners was a very agreeable one. I was preaching, as 
a candidate, at Fishkill Landing, on the Hudson, in 
November, 1831, when my attention was called to a 
German wool-dyer, who had distinguished himself in a 
theological discussion with the “ dominie,” or Lutheran 
clergyman of the neighborhood. I sought him, and 
found him at his daily task by the dye-vat. Unabashed 
by his humble toil, he kept at work till its appointed 
close. Then, wiping off the indigo, and rolling down 
his sleeves, he led the way to his home. It was an un- 
pretending cottage. But, when his wife and child came 
forth to greet his return at the door, he received them 
with the airs of the Odyssey, or some courteous scene 
of holy writ. 

Supper ended, my host took me to his .parlor, and 
opening a simple book-case, introduced me to his favor- 
ite English authors. They were Milton, Bacon, Shakes- 
peare, Locke, and possibly Washington Irving; while 
no works from writers of less renown were on the 
shelves. “ These are your favorites?” asked I. “ Yes,” 
cried he, “these are your English classics; I read no 
others.” At school in Germany, perhaps in Prussia, he 
had been taught what and how to read. Referring to 
the incident soon after, I was told that servant-girls in 
New York families, from Germany, were often to be 
found, in their leisure, reading also our classic English 
authors. 

A few years later, settled in the ministry-at-large in 
Boston, my native city, I marked another German 
reader at his window, close by the sidewalk. Familiar 
with him, I ventured to look at his book. It was 
Blackstone’s Commentary on English Law. “I should 
call that hard reading,” said I. “ Yes,” added he, “ ’tis 
hard, but I like it. It develops my mental muscle.” I 
took the volume from his hand. It was a copy given 
by Edward Everett to the Boston Public Library ; and 
when I reported it afterwards to Mr. Everett, he was 
delighted to hear whose eye his gift had reached. My 
reader, in this case, was a graduate of a Prussian nor- 
mal school, who could earn better pay in an orchestra in 
America with his violin than with all his other skill as 
a teacher at home. 


My next instance was a lad, a little over thirteen 
years old, a cigar-maker, who entered our evening school 
of the ministry-at-large several winters ago. In reply 
to all my questions on his entering, he spoke such good 
English that I said to him, “Why, you speak our 
tongue as well as I do, and yet you say you arrived 
from Sleswig-Holstein last May, and now it is only Oc- 
tober.” “Ah,” cried he, “I learned English in my 
grammar school at home.” “What did you read?” I 
asked. “Bracebridge Hall, by Washington Irving,” 
he replied. 

T have since learned that in all the schools of Europe, 
where English is taught, the finishing text-book is 
usually some work of our Irving’s, because it is found 
that a foreigner, learning English from so clear a writer, 
learns to think in English, which rarely follows when 
other writers are tried. 

I questioned the lad further, and ascertained that he 
went to school in Sleswig-Holstein at the age of ten, 
and left for the United States at the age of thirteen, 
and that in his three years at school he had learned 
seven languages, besides all the usual branches of a 
grammar or high school, which we might call a college. 
Theodore Parker, who delighted to educate such lads, in 
the place of sons denied him by the “ Father,” heard of 
this lad’s reading the Iliad to his father, also a cigar- 
maker, and seeking an interview through myself with 
the lad, offered to carry him through college. “ Ah!” 
exclaimed our protégé, “now I may be more than a 
cigar-maker.” Our schools did such a learner but little 
good. Mr. Parker died too soon for the lad’s good. 
Losing the stimulus of contact and conversation with 
Mr. Parker, and deprived of his truly Christian sym- 
pathy and consideration, the lad went back to the work- 
bench, and ere long followed his humane human friend 
to the better world beyond. 

I said once to Mr. Parker, in our young friend’s hear- 
ing, “ We ought to take an interest in one coming to us 
from his country, because our ancestors passed through 
that land when they left Germany to cross the sea into 
England. “ Yes,” cried the boy, “we have left on our 
hills yet some farmers and plain people who speak your 
English tongue, except that they never use Latin 
words.” So Tacitus testified of the ancient Germans: 
“They never use our Latin tongue.” 

Germans, however, are not the only foreigners who 
judge justly of our English speech, and read judiciously 
our best writers. 

A few years ago our library in West Newton, which 
belonged to a private association, was made public and 
free to all readers; and we soon learned, with great 
pleasure, that Irish boys called for books of a higher 
grade than other young readers, of either sex, from cul- 
tivated American families. They were poor boys, also, 
and of the middle or working classes. Educated at the 
same schools with our own children, these lads of for- 
eign birth selected voyages and travels, or biography, 
history, and often science, as their objects in reading. 
Novels or Belle-Lettres merely, excepting perhaps poe- 
try, were less attractive to them by far than often to 
young ladies even of our own apparently more favored 
families. 

The difference was evidently not due to the schools. 
Very little, alas ! is done in our schools, generally, so far 
as instruction or training go in the matter of good read- 
ing or the knowledge and choice of good books for 
reading. 

The German schools, the schools of Prussia particu- 
larly, provide systematically and thoroughly for their 
pupils in this all-important branch. Hence the results 
which found among their elevés. 

The Irish lads at West Newton seem to have acted 
spontaneously in the good taste and good judgment 
which they manifested. 

We commend the whole subject, of great moment as 
it is, to the careful consideration ef all our teachers. 
They can improve and elevate the tone of book-selecting 


and book-seeking as no others in the community can. 


DESTINY. 
1856. 

Paris, from throats of iron, silver, brass, 
Joy-thundering cannon, blent with chiming bells, 
And martial strains, the full-voiced pwan swells. 
The air is starred with flags, the chanted mass 
Throngs all the churches, yet the broad streets swarm 
With glad-eyed groups who chatter, laugh, and pass 
In holiday confusion, class with class, 
And over all the spring, the sun-floods warm! 
In the Imperial palace that March morn, 
The beautiful young mother lay and smiled; 
For by her side just breathed the Prince, her child, 
Heir to an empire, to the purple born, 
Crowned with the Titan’s name that stirs the heart 
Like a blown clarion,—one more Bonaparte. 


1879. 
Born to the purple, lying stark and dead, 
Transfixed with poisoned arrows, ’neath the sun 
Of brazen Africa! Thy grave is one, 
Forefated youth (on whom were visited 
Follies and sins not thine), whereat the world, 
Heartless howe’er it be, will pause to sing 
A dirge, to breathe a sigh, a wreath to flin 
Of rosemary and rue with bay-leaves curled. 
Enmeshed in toils ambitious, not thine own, 
Immortal, loved boy-Prince, thou tak’st thy stand 
With early doomed Don Carlos, hand-in-hand 
With mild-browed Arthur, Geoffrey’s murdered son. 
Louis the Dauphin lifts his thorn-ringed head, 
And welcomes thee, his brother, ’mongst the dead. 


—Emma Lazarus, in Sept. Scribner. 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER: HER WORK AND 
HER FITNESS FOR IT.—(1L) 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


It is a good omen for the future, that the question,— 
Who shall teach the little children ? — is at last thrown 
into prominence. If its importance is beginning to be 
appreciated by thoughtful educators, we may feel that 
the axe is laid at the root of the tree, and that the evils 
of its neglect will be finally eradicated. 

It is well understood by those who have watched the 
development of human life, that the first ten years do 
more toward shaping individual character and destiny 
than any subsequent decade; that, as a rule, the pro- 
clivities and desires, the tastes and aims, the habits of 
thought and feeling, are pretty clearly indicated, and 
the course of after-life determined by the environment 
and training up to that period. If a generation of girls 
and boys could be put during that time under the high- 
est moral influences, the most intelligent methods of 
intellectual culture, and the refinements of pure social 
intercourse, one might vouch for the nobility of the 
next generation of men and women, and the safety of 
society. 

How much has the question of the quality of the pri- 
mary-school teacher to do with this proposition? It is 
certain that heredity is a strong and uncontrollable ele- 
ment in the problem, home-life is its sequel, and not 
tangibly within our grasp; but for the greater part of 
the growing and waking-hours of the children’s lives 
they are directly in the hands of the public-school teach- 
ers. What a profound responsibility, therefore, con- 
nects itself with the work of these teachers, — the wel- 
fare of the next generation, the destiny of a race! 

Strangely enough, the importance of the influences 
surrounding early childhood is scarcely felt, even by 
mothers. ‘Too many of the children of wealthy and cul- 
tured homes are left to the oversight and companionship 
of incompetent, perhaps vulgar, persons. Thoughtless 
women thus despise the privilege of motherhood. The 
great mother-heart of Froebel has shown in his “ Mother- 
songs” a glimpse of the education the babes may re- 
ceive in their mother’s loving arms, and which the 
mothers may receive in prodigal return from the little 
ministering angels who cling to them in that faith in 
the mother which Nature gives. The finest thing the 
mother can bring from her heart or brain is dignified 
by being given to her child, and not learned in vain if 
learned for him. 

See, then, the breadth and depth and height of the 
work of the Primary Teacher! It is to form character, 
brain, and social life, not for one child alone,—that, in- 


deed, were a task of infinite value, —- but for scores of 
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children who rest in her hands like the plastic clay in 
the hands of the sculptor. Whata fine and strong ideal 
must she be capable of forming ; what clear discrimina- 
tion must she be able to exercise, that she may conform 
that ideal to individual possibilities, and the indications 
of nature in each hidden germ of personality! What 
untiring zeal and enthusiasm does she need for rescuing 
God’s purpose from failure in the many lives so put 
within her developing hand! Indeed, the opportunity 
of the primary-school teacher is a great and heavenly 
one, and dignifies the noblest life of womanhood. 


EUROPEAN MONARCHS—CZAR ALEXANDER. 


BY ADDIE A. KNIGHT, 


Two rulers in modern times have faced their peoples 
in civil wars brought on by the vices of other genera- 
tions and culminated by their own bad management. 
Charles I. of England readily recurs at this mention. 
But the causes of the great war of 1642 are scattered 
thickly through his father’s twenty-three years’ reign. 
The long administration of the Duke of Buckingham 
did much ; the twelve years imprisonment of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, terminating in that mournful voyage in the 
“ Destiny,” when every wind seemed to blow him back 
to his fate in Old Palace Yard, did much; and the just 
conviction, in 1621, of Lord Bacon, did much also. 
King James was disliked personally; his court had a 
poor standard of etiquette ; court-ladies drank too 
deeply after dinner. No one had much interest in the 
fading king, except “ Baby Charles” and “Steenie,” 
who always clung to his dear Dad and Gossip with care- 
less affection. 

In 1625 King James died. The Prince of Wales 
was known to be cold, and stern, and of high notions of 
royal rights; but a wise mind could have safely settled 
a constitution, and saved the mourning of two genera- 
tions. He had only to dismiss his unpopular favorites, 
and to redress grievances. But the first year of King 
Charles showed his policy was the old one, deepened 
and widened and rimmed by monastic ideas of divine 
right. His views guided him unerringly to the 25th of 
January, 1649. When he wascarried through the snowy 
twilight of that day to his long rest in Windsor Chapel, 
it appeared a harsh end of one who “ was a scholar and 
a gentleman, a man of exquisite taste in the fine arts, 
a man of strict morals in private life. His talents for 
business were respectable; his demeanor was kingly.” 
There was another side to his character. “ But he was 
false, imperious, obstinate, narrow-minded, ignorant of 
the temper of his people, unobservant of the signs of 
the times. The whole principle of his government was 
resistance to public opinion; nor did he make any real 
concession till it mattered not whether he resisted or 
conceded, till the nation which had long ceased to love 
or to trust him, had at last ceased to fear him.” 

One hundred and five years ago an old and vicious 
life went out at Versailles, and a young and quiet prince 
become the head of France. The times called for a firm 
ruler with much sympathy for his people. Louis XVI. 
tried to be all that; but he succeeded merely in being 
good in private life, and wonderfully unfortunate in his 
public career. The court influence was so strong, and 
it was so easy to drift! His attempts at economy dur- 
ing Necker’s short administration in 1785 are pathetic, 
for they tell of a good heart which deserved a different 
fate. With the Revolution came his opportunity. The 
people who carried him away to Paris in 1789, and who 
stood around him at the Champ de Mars in 1790, were 
his own, and by a little real pity and endeavor he could 
have led France safely through the crisis. But he was 
completely influenced by another imperious mind, who 
believed the world was made for royalty. He put on 
the tri-color, to be sure, and made good promises; and 
fulfilled them by the weak flight to Varennes, and by 
correspondence with the emigrants whose wretched 
management had ruined him and exasperated France. 
He had only to be cold-hearted and dull to be lost; and 


lost he was, upon a January day of 1793. He was 
hardly worth such retribution. We are happily learn- 
ing, in our times, that it is not worth while to make 
martyrs of such people. 

In 1856 Alexander II. was crowned in Moscow. It 
was notorious beforehand that, as usual, the heir appar- 
ent was in opposition, and that different things might 
be expected of him from his father, who had a hand of 
iron. The young czar did not disappoint. He proved 
liberal, considerate, and ambitious for his country. 
Russia was quickly modernized. The military regime 
was dissolved, and the empire opened to foreigners. 
All kinds of western enterprise were examined; and 
the next year, at the risk of his throne, forty-two mil- 
lions of peasants were made free. During the next 
twenty years America heard vaguely of Russia aspiring 
to be our cousins in progress, and to adopt our great 
material improvements. But the web of railways spun 
over Russia proved an educational influence. The 
wealthy peasant, as he rode upon them, noticed the 
marked distinctions; palaces adjoining huts; railroads, 
hundreds of miles long, not grazing a single city ; green- 
houses where corn would not grow; and everywhere 
over-refinement, side by side with barbarism. The czar, 
too, had hereditary traits of his own character to op- 
pose, and as the old Russian party made them a study, 
he was inevitably drawn within its influence. The re- 
sults of his own liberality appalled him. Democracy at 
the antipodes and in theory was far different from in 
his provinces, criticising the policy of St. Petersburg. 
He has not been “true to the dreams of his youth,” 
and without the loss of his popular manners, has hard- 
ened into an obstinate autocrat, with a real dislike of 
popular rights. 

George III. began his career and the tory re-action 
with the motto of “Prerogative, and no Bribery,” but 
in less than two years dropped the last part of his party- 
ery altogether, and bought the peace of 1763 by an im- 
mense sum distributed in the House of Commons. It 
showed what he considered most essential. And the 
czar, with much past nobleness, has finally chosen pre- 
rogative at the expense of all justice. Though the 
court can still make a profound impression upon new- 
comers, as was proved by the remarks of our own re- 
turned minister the other day; it is not strange, 
however, when we reflect that the great Burké, a hun- 
dred years ago, was so dazzled by a little royal atten- 
tion that he afterwards referred to Marie Antoinette as 
“that splendid star just on the edge of the horizon.” 
We have only to recollect that this winning gentleman 
has just divided Russia into four military districts, and 
approved the order that trial must follow arrest within 
twenty-four hours, and that execution follow conviction 
in the next twenty-four ! 

“Do you think reforms are brought about by the 
knife?” asks Mr. Stoughton. Alas, yes! there are 
many examples, but it will be a shame to our civiliza- 
tion if our century must furnish yet another. The 
golden opportunity came to the czar last year. He 
might have easily given his provinces more self-govern- 
ment; such an unwieldly empire as his must be ruled 
with much liberality if it is to own a common head. 
And he met the crisis by wholesale persecutions of stu- 
dents, who held not much more liberal views than were 
once his own possession, and by restoring the military 
cordon around the empire. His excuse is, the public 
danger; the Nihilists retort, that their counter system 
of assassination is a part of a resistance which oppres- 
sion has rendered necessary. 

The czar is of a despotic family. His uncle, Alexan- 
der, whose youth his own so much resembled, attracted 
the attention of Europe when our century was young. 
He, too, was refined and elegant ; and his first measures 
were the abolition of torture, the recall of Siberian ex- 
iles, and various radical reforms. But he was easily 
influenced, and by one backward step after another, 
abandoned all his early positions, until in 1818 he was 
persuaded by Prince Metternich to lead the reaction 


In 1825 he died, melancholy 


against self-government. 
and inaccessible. 

His successor, Nicholas, represented perfect absolut- 
ism. He was interested in military affairs only. The 
civil service was beneath his plans. For thirty years 
he took a stern pleasure in perfecting vast works at 
Cronstadt and the Crimea; but the war of 1854 was a 
failure, though in his despair the miracle-working pic- 
ture of St. Sergius was sent to Sevastopol. There can 
be attractive qualities with tyranny. He could labor 
and endure; was economical in personal expenses, and 
even the clycopedia credits him a good husband and 
father. 

The seventeenth century saw a great civil war; and 
the eighteenth another, which sharply divided the mid- 
dle ages from modern life. It is melancholy to see a 
great people drift, in the long twilight of our century, 
to still another. 


VARIETIES. 


— A stick in time saves nine boys out of ten.—Albany Even- 
ing Journal. 


— During the deluge Mr. Noah was in the habit of calling 
his wife an ark angel.—Albany Times. 


— If you are ambitious to move in the highest circles, join 
the next expedition to the Arctic regions. 


— ‘*When is aman a coward ?”’ asked a teacher. 
he runs away from a cow,’’ answered a pupil. 


—A matter of money. —It is easier for most people to 
‘marry and settle’? than to “‘ settle and marry.’”’ The first 
may be done by a proper tie, but the other cannot be effected 
without property. 

— One of the most inviting of the old New-York coffee- 
houses, perhaps, was one which bore for its sign a sirloin steak 
with the appropriate Shakespearean motto, ‘“‘If ’twere done 
when ’tis done, then ’twere well ’twere done quickly.”’ 

— Rev. Titus Coan, D.D., the veteran missionary to the 
Sandwich Islands, where he has labored for about forty years, 
writes that ‘‘ I once thought I should never live to see all our 
natives shod with leather shoes, but many of the men wear 
fourteen to seventeen-dollar boots, with other articles corres- 
ponding, and all are comfortably shod and clothed in foreign 
fabrics.”’ 

— A little fellow in Norwich, Conn., rushed into the street 
recently, to look at a monkey that accompanied an organ- 
grinder who was playing in front of an adjoining block. Never 
having perused the Origin of Man, he gazed in wonder and 
admiration a few minutes, and then rushing into the house he 
met his grandmother, to whom he addressed this inquiry: 
‘*Grandmother, who made monkeys ?”’ “God, my boy,’’ re- 
plied the old lady in her usual candid way. ‘‘ Well,’’ said the 
grandson, ‘‘I’ll bet God laughed when he got the first mon- 
key done!”’ 

—A negro minister, who married rather sooner after the 
death of his first wife than some of the sisters thought proper 
and becoming, excused himself as follows: ‘* My dear bredren 
and sisters, my grief was greater than I could bear. I turned 
every way for peace and comfort, but none came. I searched 
de Scriptures from Ginisee to Rebelation, and found plenty ob 
promises to de widder, but nary one to de widderer. So I took 
it dat de Lord didn’t waste sympathy on a man when it was in 
his power to comfort hisself; and habin’ a first-rate chance to 
marry in de Lord, I did so, and would do so again. Besides, 
bredren, I consider that poor Betsy was just as dead as she 
would ever be.”’ 

— * How much is my boy worth ?’—Some years ago Horace 
Mann delivered an address at the opening of some reforma- 
tory institution for boys, during which he remarked that if 
only one boy was saved from ruin, it would pay for ali the 
cost and care and labor of establishing such an institution as 
that. After the exercises had closed, in private conversation, 
a gentleman rallied Mr. Mann upon his statement, and said to 
him: ‘‘ Did you not color thata little, when you said that all ex- 
pense and labor would be repaid if it only saved one boy ?”’ 

‘* Not if it was my boy,’’ was the convincing reply. 

There is a wonderful value about ‘‘my boy.’’ Other boys 
may be rude and rough, other boys may be reckless and wild; 
other boys may seem to require more pains and labor than 
they ever will repay; other boys may be left to drift uncared 
for, to the ruin which is so near at hand; but “‘ my boy,’’ — it 
were worth the toil of a lifetime, and the lavish wealth of a 
world to save him from the temporal and eternal ruin. We 
would go the world round to save him from peril, and would 


bless every hand that was stretched out to give him help or 
welcome. Every poor, wandering, outcast, homeless man, is 
one whom some fond mother called ‘‘ my boy.”’ And yet how 


**When 


many parents are there who give their time to the considera~ 
tion of what things “‘ my boy ”’ should learn ? 
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FOUR-LEAF CLOVER. 
BY JENNIE E. T. DOWE. 


Down among the orchard grass, 
A happy, careless rover, 
Pretty little 
Goes hunting four-leaf clover. 


Timid little Margery 
Gives her searching over, 
Startled by a shadow 
Darkening the clover. 


Kneeling down beside her, 
Blossoms arching over, 

Martin, in the orchard grass, 
Goes hunting four-leaf clover. 


Gazing in each other’s eyes, 
Searching is all over; 
There’s no longer any need 
For hunting four-leaf clover. 
— Scribner for September. 


SPELLING-REFORM DEPARTMENT. 


EDITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 


A stedily and rapidly increasing number ef books, pamflets, 
and chiefly periodicals, come to our offic with evideng ef the 
progres ef speling reform. The last is Vol. II., Part 7, of 
Hoyne’s Clinical Therapeutics, from the cover of which we 
clip the following: 


The difficulties of English orthography to the foreigner who 
undertakes to learn our tongue, and to our children at school, 
are patent to all. Every thinking man will rejoice to know 
that the movement in favor of a reform in spelling is rapidly 
gaining strength. It is backed up with a wealth of great 
names, while all classes who read are beginning to welcome 
the prospect of reform. While the Spelling Reform Assogia- 
tion is leading in the work and doing good service in the right 
direction, the American Philological Association,—a conserva- 
tive body, comprising many of the ablest scholars and linguists 
in this country,—has indorsed and recommended the immediate 
adoption of the following changesin the orthography of eleven 
words in common use: Tho, thru, gard, catalog, ar, giv, liv, 
hav, definit, infinit, wisht. These few changes in orthography 
hav several advantages. They ar simple and easily understood. 
They hav the sanction of the highest philological authority in 
our country, so that any one may adopt them without suspicion 
of eccentricity or pedantry. y uire no new types or 
changes of old ones, altho they will add to the economy of 
printing, by the saving of time, labor, and space. They ar each 
and all in the regular and proper tendency of our language to 

ter simplicity, which ought to be sedulously encouraged. 

here is no good reason why they should not meet with im- 
mediate and general approval. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


British Economy in Science.— The annual sums usually 
given to the British Museum and the Mnseum of Practical 
Geology, for the purchase of specimens, is reduced by £750. 
It is calculated this sum will add seven and a half soldiers 
to the army. 

Caution to Artists.—The death of a young engineer at Dres- 
den, who was apparently poisoned, led to an examination of 
water-colors used by him in his profession. A sample of sepia 
contained 208 per cent. of arsenious acid, red-brown 3.15 per 
cent., sienna 3.14 per cent. ; asample of French sepia was found 
to be equally poisonous. Various other samples of French 
water-colors were examined, and were found to contain from 
0.52 to 13 per cent. of arsenious acid. 


Honors to Scientists.—The order of knighthood is not at 
present popular among English scientists, and is rather disre- 
spectfully spoken of in a scientific paper published in London. 
This suggests the anecdote of Admiral Payne, who, on being 
told he was to be made a knight, exclaimed, “‘ No, no, by 
Heavens; not without a court-martial.”’ 


The New Polar Expedition.—Mr. J. Gordon Bennett’s ship 
“ Jeannette” has started on her voyage of discovery to the 
North Pole with the best wishes of success from all. It is con- 
sidered that no expedition ever started under more favorable 
auspices, or a more complete and thorough outfit, and it now 
remains to be seen what will be the result of the private enter- 
prise of Mr. Bennett in this direction. 


Oure for Trichina Spiralis.—Dr. Rhode, in a German paper, 
states that the free administration of ergot, especially of ergotin 
hypodermically, is a speedy and positive curative agent in 
trichinosis. In one case, eight grammes of ergotin effected a 
speedy cure. (N. B.—I presume this remedy is only useful 
before the trichineg migrate throughout the system. ) 

Swift's Comet.—The comet recently discovered by Professor 
Swift, of Rochester, still commands attention in Europe, Dr. 
Holetscheck, of Vienna, being the last to make an ephemeris 
of it. It is rapidly increasing its distance from the earth, and 
is not easily seen with small instruments, although well placed 
for observation. 

Carbon for Electric Lights—Mr. Gray has taken out new 
patents for this purpose; he reduces carbon to a fine powder, 
and washes it in alkaline or acid solutions, and then mixes 


with sugar, molasses, and other adhesive substances that will 
liquefy with heat. The mixture is afterwards moulded in a 
press, and submitted to a high temperature in order to carbon- 
ize the saccharine matter. 

Test for Metal in Coin.—Mr. Chandler Roberts, chemist to 
the mint, has been testing Professor Hughes’s induction-bal- 
ance as a detector of differences in the composition of alloys. 
He has thus been enabled to detect a difference of one part in 
1,000 in the quantity of silver in two shillings of equal weight. 

Natural Soap Mine.—A curiosity is described, being a re- 
markable stratum of steatite resting on asteep bluff of volcanic 
matter, flanking Smith’s Creek valley. It is three to ten feet 
in diameter. It is easily worked, and is a veritable soap mine; 
in fact, farmers, cattle-men, and sheep-herders use it for 
washing purposes. It is composed of hydrated silicate of 
alumina, magnesia, and potash. J. M. 


FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 


FRANCE. — It has already been mentioned that the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction has decided to establish at Paris a 
Musée Pédagogique and a Central Library of Instruction. In 
connection with this it may be stated that the minister has ad- 
dressed a circular to the principals of public schools to request 
them to make and forward to him as complete a collection as 
possible, of documents of all kinds, relative to primary schools, 
and to those which previous to 1789 were called petites écoles, 
écoles de charité, so that he may be enabled to have prepared 
a complete bibliographic history of primary instruction in 
France from the earliest date possible. 

A DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT GENEVA IN THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. — In the first place comes the majestic 
solemnity in which the long cortege of scholars, the teachers 
of each school at their head, proceeds to the church to the 
sound of music. There the entire body of magistrates and 
professors of the academy, in line at the end of the church, 
tower above a vast semicircle of children; and the temporary 
chief of the Republic while rewarding their fortunate labors, 
seems at the same time to bless the whole youthful body and 
to invoke for them the aid of heaven. Connected with this 
come at a later moment the rural fétes, happy days when the 
victor conciliates the favor of his rivals by preparing for them 
a thousand pleasures. An enormous wagon, of rustic form, 
but decorated for the occasion, takes up the children at the 
gate of the town; it is soon filled by the smallest ones, the 
larger follow on foot, and joy is displayed on every side.’ Ar- 
rived at their destination, the children like ants from an ant- 
hill, rush into the meadow. There in face of our blue lake 
and the resplendent Alps, whose snowy peaks are soon red- 
dened by the setting sun, are united the parents, friends, and 
sisters of the scholars. Mats de cocagne corrousels, swings, 
amuse the younger ones, whilst balls, races, and other games 
occupy the older ones, and to all there are prizes appropriate 
to the ages of the competitors. An abundant supper and fire- 
works finish off the occasion. Finally, when night has inter- 
rupted their amusement,—all too soon, alas!—the songs which 
resound from afar in the wagon, that takes them home, prove 
that their oy is not exhausted, and that a happy re- 
membrance of the day will long remain. 

— Every punishment very easily assumes in the eyes of him 
who is punished, the appearance of a malevolent act of his su- 
perior; therefore, with each punishment there arises a corres- 
ponding irritation in the receiver, a movement of interior re- 
volt against authority, a resistance to the educator. To be 
lavish, then, with punishments; to use them as the ordinary 
acts of educative authority, is to produce a disposition of mind 


contrary to that which is desired; it is to cause to arise an op- 
position that is often victorious; it is to corrupt pupils rather 
than ameliorate them! Punishment, therefore, should be the 
exception and not the rule. — LAMBRUSCHINI, in L’ Avvenire 
della Scuola. C. H. G. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


The Catholic World (Sept.). 
Is Life Worth Living ? 
The Catholic Church and Modern Liberties. 


The Westminster Review (July). 
An Unrecognized Element in our Educational Systems. 
Free Trade, Reciprocity, and Foreign Competition. 
Lippincott’s Magazine ( Sept.) 
Women’s Position in Germany; by Marriott Pyne. 
De Lauzun, De Fersen, and Marie Antoinette. 
Scribner’s Monthly ( Sept.) 
The University of Rome; (illus.); by H. H. Byesen. 
The Art Schools of Philadelphia; (illus.); by W. C. Brownell. 
Atlantic Monthly (Sept.) 
Mountains in Literature; by T. Sergeant Perry. 
Cesar’s Art of War and Writing. 
Appleton’s Journal (July). 
Reforms in Asiatic Turkey; by One who has Lived There. 


Moralists on Blue China. 


SCHOOL LAW DEPARTMENT. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The following is the text of the new school law of the State 
adopted with the new constitution: J 

Src. 1. A general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence 
being essential to the preservation of the rights and liberties 
of the people, the Legislature shall encourage by all suitable 
means the promotion of intellectual, scientific, moral, and 
agricultural improvement. 

Sec. 2. A superintendent of public instruction shall, at each 
gubernatorial election after the adoption of this constitution, 
be elected by the qualified voters of the State. He shall re- 
ceive a salary equal to that of the secretary of State, and shall 
enter upon the duties of his office on the first Monday after 
the first day of January next succeeding his election. 

Src. 3. A superintendent of schools for each county shall 
be elected by the qualified electors thereof at each guberna- 
torial election; provided, that the legislature may authorize 
two or more counties to unite and elect one superintendent for 
the counties so uniting. 

sxc. 4. The proceeds of all lands that have been or may be 
granted by the United States to this State for the support of 
common schools, which may be, or may have been, sold or 
disposed of, and the 500,000 acres of land granted to the new 
State under an act of Congress distributing the proceeds of 
the public lands among the several States of the Union, ap- 
proved A. D. 1841, and all estates of deceased persons who 
may have died without leaving a will or heir, and also such 
per cent. as may be granted, or may have been granted, by 
Congress on the sale of lands in this State, shall and re- 
main a perpetual fund, the interest of which, together with all 
the rents of unsold land, and such other means as the legisla- 
ture may provide, shall be inviolably appropriated to the sup- 
port of common schools throughout the State. 

Sxc. 5. The legislature shall provide for a system of com- 
mon schools by which a free school shall be kept up and sup- 
ported in each district at least six months in every year, after 
the first year, in which a school has been established. 

Src. 7. The public-school system shall include primary and 
grammar schools, and such high schools, normal schools, and 
technical schools as may be established by the legislature or 
by municipal or district authority; but the entire revenue de- 
rived from the State school fund and the State.school tax shall 
be applied exclusively to the support of grammar schools. 

Src. 7. The local boards of education and the boards of su- 
pervisors and county superintendents of the several counties 
which may not have county boards of education, shall adopt a 
series of text-books for the use of the common schools with- 
in their respective jurisdictions ; the text-books so adopted 
shall continue in use for not less than four years. They shall 
also have control of the examination of teachers and the grant- 
ing of teachers’ certificates within their several jurisdictions. 

Sec. 8. No public money shall ever be appropriated for the 
support of any sectarian or denominational school, or any 
school not under the exclusive control of the officers of the 
public schools; nor shall any sectarian or denominational doc- 
trines be taught, or instruction thereon be permitted, directly 
or indirectly, in any of the schools of this State. 

Sxc. 9. The University of California shall constitute a public 
trust, and its organization and government shall be perpetually 
continued in the form and character prescribed by the organic 
act creating the same, passed March 23, 1868 (and the several 
acts amendatory thereto), subject only to such legislative con- 
trol as may be necess to insure compliance with the terms 
of its endowments, and the proper investment and security of 
its funds. It shall be entirely independent of all political or 
sectarian influence, and kept free therefrom in the appoint- 
ment of its regents, and in the administration of its affairs. 
Provided that all the moneys derived from the sale of the public 
lands donated to this State by act of Congress, approved July 
2, 1862 (and the several acts amendatory thereof), shall be in- 
vested as provided by said acts of Congress, and the interest of 
said moneys shall be inviolably appropriated to the endowment, 
support, and maintenance of at least one college of agriculture, 
where the leading objects shall be (without excluding other 
scientific and classical studies, and including military tactics) 
to teach such branches of learning as are related to scientific 
and practical agriculture and the mechanic arts, in accordance 
with the requirements and conditions of said acts of Congress; 
and the legislature shall provide that if, through neglect, mis- 
appropriation, or any other contingency, any portion of the 
funds so set apart shall be diminished or lost, the State shall 
replace such portion so lost or misappropriated, so that the 
principal thereof shall remain forever undiminished. No per- 
son shall be debarred admission to any of the collegiate de- 
partments of the University on account of sex. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The School Suffrage law of this State in behalf of women is 
as follows: 


Sec. 1. Every woman who is acitizen of this Commonwealth, 
of 21 years of and upwards, and has the educational qualifi- 
cations required by the twentieth article of the amendments to 
the constitution, excepting paupers and persons under guar- 
dianship; who shall have resided in this Commonwealth one 
year, and within the city or town in which she claims the right 
to vote six months next preceding any meeting of citizens, 
either in wards or in general meeting for municipal purposes; 
and who shall have paid by herself, or her parent, or guardian, 
a State or county tax, which, within two years next preceding 
such meeting, has been assessed upon her in any city or town, 
shall have a right to vote at such town or city meeting for 
members of school committees. 

Sec. 2. Any female citizen of this Commonwealth may, on 
or before the fifteenth day in September in any year, give no- 
tice in writing to the assessors of any city or town, accompanied 
by satisfactory evidence, that she was on the first day of May 
of that year an inhabitant thereof, and that she desires to pay 
a poll-tax, and furnish, under oath, a true list of her estate; 
both real and personal, and she shall thereupon be assessed for 
her poll and estate, and the assessors shall, on or before the 
first day of October in each year return her name to the clerk 
of the city or town in the list of the persons so assessed. The 
taxes so assessed shall be entered in the tax list of the collector 
of the city or town, and the collector shall collect and pay over 
the same in the manner specified in his warrant. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


Editor is not responsible for opinions in THz JOURNAL except as 
anand in the editorial columns, or over his s . He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands 


LES LOIS FERRY. 


In THE JOURNAL of June 6 is an article by Narcisse Cyr on 
the ‘‘ Ferry Laws,” in the course of which he asserts that the 
spirit and principles of the Jesuits, against which these laws 
are aimed, are “‘in flagrant contradiction to liberty and modern 
civilization.”” We look in vain through the remainder of the 
article for some proof of this sweeping assertion, but find none. 
What we do find, however, is an effort to create in America a 
prejudice against the Jesuits, coupled with a lame attempt to 
prove that the radical despotism now struggling for the mas- 
tery in France is better and more safe than the republican 
freedom of our own land. There are, also, quoted certain 
edicts put in force against the Jesuits at different times; but 
they are not proofs. Edicts were promulgated against the 
early Christians by Roman emperors, and also by the British 
government against Washington and the other Revolutionary 
patriots. Besides, having to suffer such things, would go 
rather to show that the Jesuits were themselves restrained, 
than that they were injuring others in that respect. 

When our people visit the old country they are often much 
surprised, on hearing the familiar name of some bird or flower, 
to find that the object to which it is applied differs vastly from 
its American namesake. And this is even more marked when 
we come to political nomenclature. Compare the government 
of the French republic with that of our own land. And what 
is the object of the Ferry laws, sur la liberté de l’enseign- 
ment, but to exclude competent and experienced teachers from 
the practice of their profession because they differ in politics 
and religion from the party now in power in France? These 
reflections are offered, not in defence of the Jesuits in partic- 
ular, but rather as a suggestion that teachers, at least, should 
practice the lessons they are supposed to instill into their pu- 
pils, call things by their right names, make no assertions they 
are not prepared to prove, and remember that words spelled 
and pronounced alike often have different meanings. 

Troy, N. Y., July, 1879. R. I. R. 


“TOM BROWN,” AND SO FORTH. 


The editorial remarks (July 24) on Mr. Hughes’s recom- 
mendation of endowed caste schools for this country, were 
read with pleasure, save the last sentence. Similar objections 
to his notions, doubtless, occurred to every American teacher 
who read the North American ;—some had already been sent 
to our Normal Monthly. But why does THE JOURNAL inti- 
mate that private or endowed schools in this country (?) 
can never give “‘the poor boy or girl an equal opportunity 
for mental culture’’ with those ‘‘ granted to the rich’’? If 
the English ‘‘ endowed schools,’”’ or American copies of them, 
were solely in mind, very well. But if the sentence is intended 
to be a sweeping one, — including all our academies and sem- 
inaries, where 80 many poor boys and girls have been educated, 
—there is an uncounted multitude of us, East and West, who 
can deny it from experience. Far nearer the facts is the edi- 
torial on the opposite page, ‘‘ American School-keeping,”’ 
which truthfully says: ‘‘The most valuable element in any 
school for the masses of the people is the atmosphere of free- 
dom and aspiration thrown around the child.’’ ‘‘ And if our 
public schools are so valuable, how much more is the superi- 
ority (to European schools) evident in our best private and 
academical seminaries ?”’ 

In such institutions, so far as my knowledge goes, every 
pupil who can enter them has equal opportunities with every 
other. Is the meaning of THE JOURNAL, then, that only the 
rich can go to them ? New England must have changed very 
much since my youth if there are not to-day, as there were 
then, multitudes of poor boys and girls in them. There must 
be some rich, of course, or ‘‘ equal opportunities for mental 
culture’ could not be asserted. If the meaning is, that rich 
men’s children alone go to academies and seminaries, and 
poor men’s alone to public high schools, then such opportuni- 
ties are denied the latter class only because those furnished by 
the high schools are not ‘“‘ equal” to those given by the acad- 
emies and seminaries. Is there any such division between at- 
tendance of rich and poor, anywhere? There is not here in 
the West. The great majority of those educated in Denmark 


and Iowa College Academies, for more than a quarter of a cen- | cases 


tury, have been sons and daughters of the poor. The propor- 
tion has been at least as great as in any public high schools. 
Tuition here is $5.00 a term; board, without rooms, is coming 
down again to $1.50 per week; the whole annual expenses of 
an academy (or college) student are from $115 to $150; and 
many students have always paid their way. There are pastors 
in New England to-day, our graduates, who did it. 

That ill-starred sentence carries with it the inference that 
our Christian colleges, — also being ‘‘ private and endowed 
schools,” — cannot furnish equal opportunities to poor and 
rich. But theydo, and always have. As to secondary schools, 


Secretary Northrop said nothing too strong, at Woodstock, of 
their being “‘ great levellers,—levelling up,”’ and he declared 
at the outset: ‘“‘much of my discussion applies to academies 
as well as high schoals.”” Here caste is unknown. The chil- 
dren of the rich and poor sit side by side, and work hand in 
hand, forgetful of all social distinctions.” At least it is so 
among us. I have always resisted the raising of tuition in 
our academy and in the college proper (in the latter it is but 
twenty-two dollars per annum), because it might turn away 
some children of the poor. Our college-academy has no en- 
dowment. If it had one we could make tuition still less, and 
establish boarding-clubs where table-board would be ‘also 
cheaper. And this would turn away some of the rich,—who 
are very few. Pray tell us, then, what is there in the endow- 
ment of such an institution, designed preéminently for the 
poor, or in its being “private’’ instead of public, that can 
make it true that “ equal opportunities can never be derived ”’ 
from it by the poor ? GrorGE F, MaGoun. 
Iowa College, July 30, 1879. 


COUNTING WITHOUT FIGURES. 


My nephews, in Queen Anne’s county, Md., applied recently 
toa woodman skilled in estimating timber, and he gave the 
following statement, in writing, of the probable yield of cords 
in the piece of woodland they inquired about: 


Expressing surprise at these hieroglyphics, the expert told 
them ‘‘he didn’t know figgers, but had invented these signs 
for himself.”” Being applied to for his complete list of nu- 
merals, he gave it as follows: A single dot stood for a unit; 
a small circle was 5; a mark like N was 12; another like V 
was 25; and a simple long stroke was 100. He had no cipher. 
Evidently, in his mind, nought wasn’t worth putting down. 
The statement we have transcribed above, meant that there 
were 287 cords in the place examined. 

Your readers have heard of grown-up people who could not 
write, but it may be news that one can grow up into any re- 
sponsibilities without knowing the shapes of numerals. 

Philadelphia, August, 1879. W. Curtis TAYLOR. 


EXAMINATION PAPER—UNIV. OF MISSOURI. 


SECOND SEMESTER,—CLASS IN PEDAGOGICS, JUNE, 1879,— 
SENIOR AND JUNIOR NORMAL CLASSES. 


1. What sciences are pre-supposed by the science of ped- 
agogics ? 

2. Distinguish between pedagogics as a science and as an art. 

8. (a) Define education in its most comprehensive sense. 
(b) In its more definite sense. 

4. (a) By what is the nature of education determined ? (b) 
Its form ? 

5. (a) Explain the difference between work and play. 
Why should the play of children be carefully observed ? 

6 and 7. (a) What is the subjective limit of education ? 

(b) Its objective limit ? 
(c) Its absolute limit ? 

8. Are the lower animals capable of education, in the true 
sense ? Give reasons for your answer. 

9. (a) From what source does the teacher obtain his au- 
thority ? (b) In what two ways may he acquire this authority ? 
Illustrate. 

10. (a) State the two main objects of the infliction of pun- 
ishment. (b) Which of these is made prominent in civil so- 
ciety ? Which in the school ? 

Miss Grace C. Briss, Prof. of Pedagogy. 

Note.—The examination in School Economy is oral. 


(b) 


TEACHING LATIN AND GREEK. 


In teaching Latin or Greek a boy is made, by many teach- 
ers, to learn some things which he will afterwards have to un- 
Jearn, and, as has been well said, ‘‘It is a good principle in 
teaching that a child should have no error implanted in him, 
if we can help it. What is first fixed, whether right or wrong, 
is very difficult to eradicate.” One of these errors is in declin- 
ing nouns with what are called the signs of the cases. I have 
in my library more than a dozen Latin grammars by different 
authors, and I find but three of them in which these signs of 
are omitted. All the rest give mensa, atable”’; “‘mense, 
of a table’’; “‘ mense, to, or for a table’’; and so on through 
all the cases, singular and plural. Would it not be easier and 
more correct to teach a boy from the beginhing the value and 
force of each case, as is done by Mr. Key, in his Latin Grammar ? 

Another error, in my opinion, is in distinguishing the de- 
clensions of nouns by the endings of the genitive singular, for 
which it is difficult to assign a good reason; according to this 
method, the second and fifth declensions should be classed to- 


gether, since both have the genitive ending ini. How much 


stem. The same remarks will apply to the method of classify- 
ing the conjugations of the verbs; viz., those whose stem ends 
in a consonant, and those which end in the vowels a, ¢, i. 

But, perhaps the greatest error is in requiring a boy, when 
conjugating a verb, to give the tense signs, or translations, 
particularly in the subjunctive mood. When he learns the 
signs of the cases of nouns, and of the moods and tenses of 
verbs, as given in most grammars, it will be a constant draw- 
back to a correct English translation. It is well known that 
the translation of the subjunctive depends chiefly upon the 
word or words to which it is subjoined. The method pursued 
by Mr. Key in his grammar seems to me entirely unobjection- 
able. He requires the pupil to translate every tense of the 
subjunctive in connection with other words to which it is sub- 
joined; in this way he learns not only the proper translation, 
but acquires a large vocabulary at the same time. 

It is hardly necessary, at the present day, to protest against 
the old custom which required the pupil to commit to memory 
the greater part of the Latin or Greek grammar, including the 
rules of syntax, before putting him to read a good author. 
This custom is now generally abandoned, and the “ Natural 
Method,” so-called, is coming into vogue,—“ to begin with au- 
thors and end with grammar ’’; but this must not be carried 
too far. A boy must learn in some way the several forms of 
declension and conjugation, either by commiting them to 
memory, or writing out examples on paper. The Exercise 
Method has, in my opinion, been carried too far. Too much 
time is given to learning about the language, instead of learn- 
ing the language itself. This, it is hardly necessary to say, 
can be learned only from a good Latin or Greek author; and 
we have such, adapted to the understanding of very young 
pupils,—Cwsar’s Gallic Wars, in Latin, and Xenophon’s An- 
abasis, in Greek. If a boy were to learn by heart one book of 
the Gallic War, or one of the Anabasis, so as to be able to 
give back the Latin or Greek for the English, he would know 
more about the language than he could get from all the exer- 
cise-books that have ever been published. The system may 
do well in modern languages, where the main object is to speak 
and write the language, but even here the ‘‘ Ollendorf’’ system 
is not so popular as it used to be. 

Again, the old fashion of construing, that is, mixing up the 
Latin or Greek with the English, instead of translating at once 
into good English, is now generally discarded. ‘‘ Every lesson 
in Latin or Greek,’”’ says Dr. Arnold, in the English Quarterly 
Journal of Education, ‘‘ may, and ought to be made a lesson 
in English; the translation of every sentence in Demosthenes 
or Tacitus is properly an exercise in extemporaneous English 
composition. But the system of construing, far from assisting, 
is positively injurious to our knowledge of good English.”’ 

Lastly, too little attention is paid by most teachers to the 
position of words in a sentence. This is next in importance 
to a knowledge of their meaning; and in translating, a pupil 
should always be required to observe, as much as possible, the 
order of the words. By attending to this we get at the exact 
meaning of the author. A simple example must suffice: In 
Matt. ix: 13, our Saviour says, ‘‘ Eleon theto, Kai outhusian.,”’ 
Here the emphatic words are the first and the last,—‘‘ Mercy 
I desire, and not Sacrifice.’? A Latin book with what is called 
an ‘‘ Ordo,’’ asin the Delphin editions, should never be allowed 
in the school-room nor out of it. 

Greene Springs, Ala., 1879. 


A CURE FOR AWKWARDNESS. 


I have an awkward young man for a pupil, to whom I wish 
to present a standard manual of etiquette. Will you please 
inform me what is the best and where published ? T. 

[One of the best books for such a case is Sensible Etiquette 
of the Best Society, Customs, Manners, Morals, and Home- 
Culture ; compiled from the best authorities, by Mrs. H. O, 
Ward. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, publishers.—Ep. | 


H. T. 


APOTHEM.”’ 


196. What is the derivation of the geometrical term “‘ apo- 
them,’’ and why does the word not appear in our dictionaries ? 
All necessary information about this word may be obtained 
from either Webster’s or Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
They both give it, with the spelling apophthegm and apothegm, 
also with the Greek derivation which is more closely indicated 
by the spelling apophthegm. But Webster, in one of his edi- 
tions says it might well be reduced to apothem. In the defini- 
tions, there are no references to its use in geometry, but Wor- 
cester says that one of its synonyms is aziom, which is an- ° 
other well-known term in mathematies. 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 21, 1879. 
QUERIES. 
200. In the account of the last moments of the wretched 
Altamont, as given by Dr. Young, are the words of the dying 
man: “‘I turn and turn, and find no ray.” Now, have we 
here in the word ray an orthographic variation of the word 
rest without its final significant element, st? In the German 


R. L. PERKINS. 


more rational the division into consonant declensions and vowel 
declensions, these last depending upon the final vowel of the 


Ruhe, at least, this element is wanting. LF. W. 
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THE WEEK. 


— The United States government has made a demand on 
England for $103,000 damages for the Fortune-bay outrage. 

— Dr. William Rimmer, late lecturer upon art-anatomy at 
the Boston Art Museum, died on the 19th inst. 

— Three Italians have been arrested, and confessed the 
murder of Mr. Frye in Boston. 

— The new cases of yellow fever are increasing at Memphis. 

— Texas has suffered severely from a terrible tornado. 

— Dixon of Mississippi, and Kalloch of California, have been 
the victims of political passion. The latter may survive the 
shot of his would-be murderer, DeYoung. 

— The Panama canal scheme has virtually failed. 

— Austria. — Count Karolyi has declined the nomination to 
succeed Count Andrassy. 

— China. —Itis reported that a war between Russia and 
China is imminent, and that the Russians are about to cross 
the frontier. 

— Canada.—A sharp earthquake shock was felt at St. Cath- 
erine’s and other places last week. The Franklin search party 
landed on the north shore of Hudson’s Bay, near Depot Island, 
on the 9th of August, 1878. The party started on a sledge 
journey for King William’s Land on the 1st of April, 1879. 

— England.—The prospect for cotton manufacturers is ex- 
ceedingly gloomy, and a further reduction of wages of oper- 
atives is being inaugurated. ’ 

— France.—Specie in the bank of France increased 3,288,000 
francs the past week. 

— India.—Reports state that starvation and misery still pre- 
vail at Cashmere. Cholera is increasing at Cabul. 

— Rome. — Four cardinals will be created at the consistory 
next month. 

— Russia. — The Russian army invading Turkistan is re- 
ported to be suffering terribly with fever and dysentery. Gen- 
eral Lazareff’s horses are also dying in great numbers. 

— Many portions of Eastern Europe and Asia are threatened 
with famine. Crops have failed, and the hot, dry season is 
breeding pestilence. 

South America. — The latest advices from the conflict 
state that the blockade of Iquique has been suspended. 

— South Africa. — King Cetywayo still continues to oppose 
the British advance into his dominions. 

— San Domingo.—The political complications in Hayti have 
reached a conclusion; the rebels have been forced to acknowl- 
edge the provisional government of General Lamotte. 


Pror. L. W. Mason, the well-known teacher of 
music in the public schools of Boston, and the author of 
the Music Char‘s has been appointed by the Govern- 


ment of Japan to organize a system of music on the 
European and American plan, and to establish a con- 
servatory of music under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Education at Tokio, the capital. Mr. Mason 
will go out in the autumn to survey the field, and make 
such selections of assistants as the work may require. 


Our predisposed friends of the press will please bear 
in mind that neither of the Frye murderers was a grad- 
uate of a Massachusetts high school, nor of any other 
free institution, except the street and saloon class. They 
were certainly not experts in free-hand drawing. 


Our readers will notice with pleasure the name of 
Prof. W. F. Phelps, of Minnesota, as the editorial rep- 
resentative of THE JOURNAL in the Northwest. His 
reputation as an educator and writer is national, and 
his knowledge of educational affairs in the West will 
render him a valuable co-laborer on THE JOURNAL. 


Moses MERRILL, Esg., head-master of the Boston 
Latin School, arrived home on Saturday on the steamer 
“Britannic,” from a six months’ educational tour in 
Europe. He is in excellent health, and has had a most 
delightful visit among the foreign schools and school 
men. He will receive a hearty welcome from his asso- 
ciates and friends in Boston and elsewhere. 


GEORGIA certainly sustains a great loss, and Texas 
makes a great gain, in the removal of Mr. Mallon from 
the superintendency of the schools of Atlanta to the 
presidency of the Sam Houston Normal School at 
Huntsville, Texas. “Georgian ” but expresses the sen- 
timents of all Southern educators in the estimate given, 
in another column, of Mr. Mallon’s excellent qualities 
as an educator; and while the schools of Savannah and 
Atlanta more directly show the results of his labors, 
the whole State is indebted to him for judicious counsels 
and intelligence in educational affairs,—and not tohim 
alone, but to his noble wife are due the rewards of effi- 
cient service and happy influence through the schools 
of the State. The best wishes of Tue JourNAL, and 
its multitude of readers, will follow our Southern Editor 
and his wife from his home in Atlanta to his new home 
and field of labor in Texas. 


Tue Teachers’ Provident Society, just organized in 
New York, is a valuable and much needed society. Its 
plan is to receive into its membership teachers and cler- 
gymen between the ages of 20 and 65 years. Its ob- 
ject is the relief to be afforded the families of the mem- 
bers at their decease. On the death of any member, 
the survivors areassessed from $1.00 to $5.00, according 
to the age of the member when received into the society. 
Two thousand dollars is the largest amount which 
will be paid by the society to the family of a deceased 
member. Any assessments in excess of that amount 
will constitute a permanent fund, the interest of which 
only can be used. It is the purpose of the society, as 
soon as practicable, to organize departments providing 
for the assistance of clergymen or teachers who, because 
of sickness or accident, may be temporarily or perma- 
nently laid aside from active work, and for the provision 
of endowment-funds for the aged of these two classes. 
Every clergyman and teacher can afford to give this 
new means of helpfulness at least one year’s trial. The 
cost of doing so will be trifling, and the results of the 
experiment will enable them to determine whether the 
society is worthy of continued support, better than any 
arguments that can be presented in advance. The pro- 
jectors of the society have given its plans, as thus far 
matured, careful attention, and they present them to 
the clergy and teachers of the United States and Can- 
adas with the belief that their hearty codperation is all 
that is needful in order that the Provident Society, or- 
ganized on their behalf, may prove to all concerned the 


blessing it is intended to be. 


CorDIAL greetings await the great multitude of 
teachers as they return from their summer wanderings 
by field, forest, mountain, and seaside. How glad to 
get away from the scene of our year’s labors! how 
doubly glad to come home to take up, with sweet alac- 
rity, the duties which had grown into heavy, irksome 
burdens! Before our going, we counted every day as a 
blessing that brought us nearer our long-coveted rest. 
Now we have welcomed the days as good angels which 
brought us into the near presence of our old associates 
and our work. Whata change !—and what has wrought 
it? The alchemy of clear air, bright skies, beautiful 
prospects, cheerful society, and best of all, the entrance 
to the siren land of rest, and forgetfulness of toil. The 
wisest of physicians, Dame Nature, has had a hand in 
our recovery from high-strung nerves, flushed cheeks, 
and wasted life-forces. Her grand resources have been 
at our bidding, without money and without price. 
Standing daily at the entrance of her door, we have 
breathed and drank divine medicaments from her hand, 
and with gratitude will we own her gracious and won- 
drous power. 

But why hasten back to the school-room and the 
year’s toil so eagerly ? Our hearts are there before us, 
and a renewed life bids us follow. Our nerve-centers 
have grand reserves for a ten months’ labor. Shall we 
keep them in reserve? Ah, there’sthe rub. If we are 
wise, we shall. Good resolves now may save us from 
the Valley of Humiliation next July, and keep us on 
the borders of the Delectable Mountains of health, 
strength, and courage. How? Don’t overwork your- 
self or your pupils. Make a short vacation from work 
every day, and play or sleep as is most agreeable. In 
the autumn months do what the squirrels do, lay up 
stores of winter’s food and comfort. An hour’s walk in 
the fields or woods will sweep the cobwebs from the 
tired brain. After school is over send dull and way- 
ward pupils to their mothers, or to the dogs, but don’t 
let them keep you after school. This trick of the Old 
One to kill conscientious and faithful teachers is up. 
Take a social companion, a sister, cousin, or — and 
find the sermons, there are in stones, “Books in 
running brooks,” and good in all nature. Welcome 
home, readers of Toe Journat! Thrice happy will 
you be not only to meet your friends, your pupils, and 
your books, but the good words and counsels which our 
mission will bring to you. May health, strength, and 
wisdom crown the coming year in all our school borders. 


WE are in receipt of letters daily, from prominent 
school-men in various parts of the land, endorsing our 
suggestions with reference to the organization of a Na- 
tional Council, or Congress of Educators. All agree on 
this one point, that our mass conventions of teachers do 
not meet the case. Useful as are the meetings of our 
State and other Associations, they are too brief in time, 
too crowded with work, and too much embarrassed by the 
numbers in attendance, to secure the most definite and 
practical results. Hence we have but voiced the public 
need of a Congress of Educators. 

Says a distinguished State officer of education: 
“ Mass meetings of teachers are well enough for certain 
purposes, but they furnish little opportunity for close 
and critical investigation. We want to reach down 
deeper and up higher,—we want to solve hard problems, 
and make crooked things straight; and for all this a 
popular assembly is unsuited. There is room for a Na- 
tional Council of Educators, composed of the thinkers 
of the profession, and I am in favor of its formation.” 

Thus writes another State superintendent, whose 
name and work are well known throughout the country : 
“TI am greatly in favor of the formation of a National 
Council of Education. It seems to me that the leading 
educators of the country should now work together ix 
forming plans for future educational work. If there is 
to be that unity of sentiment throughout the country, 
necessary to a united country, it must be brought into 


existence by uniting in our systems of education. To 
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secure this result we must have an organization of the 
leading men from all parts of the country, which shall 
bring together and into sympathy those who are, and 
who are to be the leaders in our educational affairs.” 


Tuat it is quite impracticable to adopt the educa- 
tional methods of a foreign country, without some re- 
gard to the laws of demand and supply, is not only clear 
from the nature of the case, but is also the practical 
outgrowth of experience. German methods are to a 
great extent German and not American, and cannot be 
fully Americanized; American methods and systems 
are American, and cannot be Germanized. There is too 
often seen among our educational men a tendency to 
imitate, if not to ape, the manners and customs of for- 
eign people, and to quote French, English, or German 
schools as the only true standards of scholastic excellene. 
The truth is that no one man or nation is or can be 
the repository of all truth, or hold a modicum, unmixed 
with error. It is as true that the national spirit and 
life of each nation is peculiar to itself, and demands a 
different method of expression and education in its 
formatory institutions. These differences are clearly 
seen as we. look at the European nationalities. Italy, 
Germany, France, Spain, and England each has its own 
purpose and way in its educational work. Prof. Boye- 
sen, in Scribner (Aug.), speaks of the attempt to intro- 
duce German plans into Italian schools, and the unsat- 
factory results of the trial. His conversation with an 
Italian professor reveals somewhat of the condition of 
the Italian mind : 


‘“‘ Our chief trouble in Italy,’’ the professor observed, “lies 
in the fact that we have no large class of cultivated people, in 
the sense in which the term is used in England and Germany. 
We have learned men and ignorant men, but the space between 
these two poles is but sparsely populated. Our peasants are 
quick-witted and bright, while the German and the English 
peasants are slow and stupid. Our common people talk most 
entertainingly, and are naturally gifted with humor and good 

_ sound sense. But their talk is all personal; their mental hori- 
zon is narrow. The same is the case with the middle-class 
Italian. He is externally polished, and can apply himself 
easily to anything in which his power of observation can assist 
him. But he has no turn for abstract reasoning. The chil- 
dren of these people bring with them from home not even the 
most rudimentary culture, and everything is thus left to the 
school; the school, however, can only do its work well, or do 
the best work of which it is capable, when it supplements the 
culture received at home. Our gym @ are as yet experi- 
ments; our educational legislation, too, is largely experi- 
mental, and one minister is apt to undo what his predecessor 
accomplished. Under such circumstances no system can 
really be put to a fair test, and accordingly we have to be 
guarded even in the conclusions we draw from our present 
experiences,” 


PrEsipentT HANCOCK, in his address at Philadelphia, 
referred as follows to a singular custom in vogue in the 
American Institute, in its early history : 


“‘ Now that women have deservedly come to occupy so prom- 
inent a place as instructors of youth, the following provision 
of the original constitution of the Institute has a ring of the 
antique about it, and can scarcely fail to cause a smile. They 
might not become members, but they were pote | accorded 
the following mandatory privilege by Art. II., Sec. 6: ‘ Ladies 
engaged in teaching shall be invited to hear the annual address, 
lectures, and reports of committees on subjects of education.’ ” 


This rule was not infringed, so far as we know, nor 
was the letter of it transgressed, so far as we remember, 
until the presidency of Dr. Lyon, when Miss Anna C. 
Brackett was invited to read a paper before the Insti- 
tute, which the gentlemen members were invited to 
hear, on “ Doctorsand Teachers.” At the same meeting 
in Providence, the committee on nominations was in- 
structed to present the names of ladies on the Execu- 
tive Board. ‘Ihis was not done, however, at that meet- 
ing, but was accomplished at Plymouth in 1876. Sev- 
eral ladies were then elected on the official list, but we 
believe that only one of them has ever attended the 
meetingsof THz Boarp. At the next meeting of the 
directors may we not hope to see our lady associates 
present, whose interests, with those of their sex, cer- 
tainly need looking after in the councils of the In- 
stitute ? 

And just here we may refer to a custom of the Insti- 
tute, which Brother Bardeen of The Bulletin, refers to 
in @ half serious, half truthful way, in his talk on the 
Awerican Institute. We refer to the fact that the 


names of New England educators only appear on the 
official list. Now our friends outside of New England 
will understand all this, after a word of explanation. 
The American Institute was formed at Boston in 1830. 
No general educational association then existed in the 
country. Most of the members, at the foundation, and 
subsequent to it, have been resident New Englanders. 
Hence nearly all of the officers have been New England 
men. When Tur Nationa Association was formed 
it seemed wise to continue the old society ; but to pre. 
vent jealousies between brethren, it seemed proper to 
limit the officers of the American Institute to New Eng- 
land educators, and thereby avoid trespassing on the 
limits or prerogatives of the National Society. Hence, 
since that date only New England men have been 
elected to officership. And although the membership 
extends South and West, only those have been elected 
to office who occupied positions in New-England schools. 
Some of these have removed to other parts of the coun- 
try, and have been retained in office so long as their in- 
terest continued in the Association. Another reason 
for the non-election of persons to officership in different 
parts of the country, is based on the fact that heavy per- 
sonal expenses would be incurred by an attendance on 


the meeting of the Executive Board, on the part of 
those living at a distance from Boston. While the In- 
stitute is thus exclusive in its officership, it is most lib- 
eral and patriotic in its spirit, and welcomes to its meet- 
ings and its privileges all educators, of whatever name, 
from Eastport to San Diego. 

We have no doubt of the deep disappointment of our 
friend Bardeen, Which was faintly shadowed in his im- 
aginative effusions, and, as a consolation, will lead him 
to cherish the hope that the Institute may hold its 
fiftieth anniversary even within the borders of his 
adopted State. Should it do so, it might atone for the 
omission of our friend’s name from the official circle. 


BEARING FRUIT. 


Twenty-five years ago we went to the wedding-recep- 
tion of a charming and brilliant young woman from a 
New England State, just married to a young physician 
in a Western city. She had come from the best schools, 
and was the woman, of all others, who was looked at as 
a leader in the higher literary and artistic life of a 
prominent circle in the town. Seven years ago we 
again met that woman, now a matron of forty-five, in a 
Western university town, where her husband had finally 
landed as a professor of sciences in the college. We 
saw that the family were living in quiet and simple 
elegance on the small salary of a Western professor, 
with a house full of fine children, and no servant that 
we could discover. 

At tea we ventured the question, “ What has been the 
result of your studies and experience in the last twenty 
years? I have seen no book, or magazine-article, or 
poem, over your name, as we expected.” “TI will show 
you my one book,” she replied, leading the way to her 
kitchen. There she exhibited a most ingenious ma- 
chine for washing the dishes of her table, which 
abolished the drudgery of this disagreeable end of 
housekeeping, and enabled a child, with the help of two 
“lifts” from mother, to make a play of what would be 
the work of a servant. 

Now, of course, not every cultivated school-girl has 
the inventive faculty to do what this woman had ac- 


complished. But think what she has done! She has 
made it possible for every mother in America to save an 
hour a day for study, or work, in the upper side of life. 
She has made it not only a respectable but an artistic 
employment to wash table-dishes. She has made home 
duties and housekeeping more attractive to all her 
daughters, and taken one more step toward the abol- 
ition of the drudgery that has so crushed out the lives 
of a thousand generations of women since the days of 
mother Eve. e doubt if any book, even a new novel 
by George Eliot, or a new picture, a new voice like the 
the warble of Gerster, or any splendid thing that may 
be done by a woman in America, would go so deep, 
touch on higher realms of life or more justly entitle 
that cultivated Christian lady to the respect and admir 


ation of the country. , 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE REPORT OF THE U. 8S. COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION FOR THE YEAR 1876. 


Numser Two. 

I.—The Report Proper of the Commissioner (continued). 

A summary of the school reports of 192 cities, each con- 
taining 7,500 or more inhabitants, with a total population 
of 9,128,955 (more than one-fifth of the whole popula- 
tion of the United States), and a school population ex- 
ceeding 2,200,000, affords the following items: Number of 
public school buildings (in 182 cities), 2,907; number of 
teachers, 23,504: number of pupils enrolled in public schools, 
1,343,487; average daily attendance in public schools, 835,255; 
estimated enrollment in private schools (in 162 cities), 352,264; 
estimated cash value of taxable property, $6,808,057,159; esti- 
mated value of property used for school purposes, $77,128,654; 
total receipts for school purposes (in 186 cities), $24,503,025; 
total expenditures (in 192 cities), $25,016,526. It appears that 
the yearly cost per capita for instruction, supervision, and all 
other expenses, was highest in Boston, Mass. ($36.15), and in 
Newton, Mass. ($35.49), and lowest in Carbondale, Pa., and 
Danville, Pa., where it was $9.90 and $8.52, respectively. 

A comparative summary shows that the 53 normal schools, 
with 178 teachers and 10,028 students, reported in 1870, had 
increased to 151 schools, with 1,065 teachers and 33,921 stu- 
dents in 1876. Of these 74are State normal schools; but none 
of this kind are found in Delaware, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Ohio, or Oregon; the States reporting county 
normal schools are Lilinois and Indiana. There are city nor- 
mal schools in 9 States; neither Delaware, Louisiana, North 
Carolina, nor Oregon had a public normal school, but in all 
these and in most of the other States there are private institu- 
tions where normal instruction is given. Pennsylvania re- 
ported 3,842 students in normal schools, and New York 3,709. 
The States reporting less than 100 each were, Oregon 4, Louis- 
iana 59, and Arkansas 65. The States reporting more than 100 
normal graduates in 1876 were, New York 490, Pennsyivania 
856, Massachusetts 300, Missouri 215, Ohio 196, and Lilinois 
123. The States reporting less than 10 graduates were, Ore- 
gon 0, Arkansas 3, Delaware 4, Georgia 4, Mississippi 6, Ala- 
bama 8, and Nebraska 8. The whole number of graduates 
was 2,682, of whom 1,757 were reported to be engaged in teach- 
ing. Of the 151 schools reported, 85 had mode) schools, 79 
possessed chemical laboratories, and 94 had each a philosoph- 
ical cabinet and apparatus. {The aggregate income received by 
66 schools from State, county, and city appropriations was 
$770,694; one institution alone, the Normal College of New 
York, received $95,000 from that city. 

An excellent illustration of the rapid progress of ideas re- 
specting education is afforded by the marked increase of pub- 
lic normal schools in this country within the last few years. 
The first schools of this kind were’ established in Massachu- 
setts less than forty years ago. They were regarded as a 
doubtful experiment by many, and were opposed and ridiculed 
by that class (not yet extinct) which held the belief that any- 
body could teach school, if he could do nothing else. The early 
growth was slow. Of the 147 schools which report the date of 
organization, only 23 were begun before 1860; in the next ten 
years 49 were organized, while 75 were organized from 1870 to 
1876. Even at the present rate of increase a long period must 
elapse before the normal schools are able to furnish any con- 
siderable proportion of the teachers required for all our public 
schools. 

The number of business and commercial schools reported in 
1870 was 26, with 154 teachers and 5,824 students; according 
to this report there are 137 schools, with 579 teachers and 25,- 
234 students. Institutions of this character are nota part of 
the public-school system of any State or city, and are not, 
therefore, reported by school superintendents. We find here 
all needful information concerning them, together with some 
interesting facts respecting commercial schools in other coun- 
tries. In Belgium, commercial instruction is encouraged and 
aided by agovernment subsidy. 

The increase in the number of kindergartens in the United 
States has been remarkable. Before 1870 they were almost 
unknown in this country, but two or three having been estab- 
lished. In the report before us the statistics of 130 are found, 
while names of some 20 more are given, from which reports 
were not received. In St. Louis they have been successfully 
introduced into the public-school system,—numbering in that 
city 30 altogether, with a total enrollment of 2,400, and average 
daily attendance of 1,200 pupils at the date of this report. 

A summary of pupils receiving secondary instruction in city 
high schools, in normal schools, in private secondary schools, 
in preparatory schools, and in preparatory departments of 
universities and colleges, schools of science, and colleges for 
women, furnishes much food for reflection. While the sum- 
mary is imperfect, on account of the failure of many schools to 
report, it still represents 2,217 institutions in all the above- 
named classes; the whole number of pupils borne on the rolls 
was 184,440. T'wo classes of schools which afford secondary in- 
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struction,—high schools outside of cities containing 7,500 in- 
habitants or more, and academies connected with the public- 
school systems of some of the States,—are not included in this 
summary; but if we add for these, and for schools which failed 
to report, a number equal to the total above given, we obtain 
378,880,—a number which is more likely to exceed than to 
fall short of the whole number of American youth who ad- 
vance beyond the grammer grade in our public schools. The 
Commissioner justly observes: 

“All who would limit public instruction to the elementary 
grade may well scrutinize this summary. ... Can any fair- 
minded statesman look at these numbers, and at our tota 
population, and the demands for this grade of information in 
the public and private affairs of the country, and come to the 
conclusion that there is too much work done in this grade, and 
that there are too many receiving this measure of education ? 
The facts clearly reveal weakness in our system of culture at 
this point.”’ 

The interesting summaries of colleges for women, universi- 
ties and colleges, and scientific and professional schools, show 
a considerable increase in the number of institutions in each 
class. Turning to the third part of the report, where the 
statistics are given in detail, we find that, as fully reported, 
they number as follows: Colleges for women, 225; colleges 
and universities, 356; scientific schools (endowed by land- 
grant of the United States), 45; other scientific schools, 31; 
theological schools, 124; law schools, 42; medical schools, 78; 
schools of dentistry, 11: schools of pharmacy, 13,—total, 925. 
This total exceeds the whole number of separate institutions, 
as it includes the special schools of a number of universities 
and colleges like Harvard, Yale, and Columbia, each of which 
has one or more scientific and professional schools in addition 
to, and separate from, its collegiate course. 

A study of these tables reveals the fact that many institu- 
tions of an inferior grade are admitted, and stand side by side 
with those of the highest grade; the oldest and youngest are 
subjected to the same test; Harvard and Yale, venerable with 
age, and rich with centuries of experience, write the history of 
a@ year on the same pages that contain the records of institu- 
tions born since the beginning of the present decade. It may 
at first strike one that this bringing together of all institutions 
claiming collegiate rank must work injustice to such colleges 
as Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, and others, by associating them 
with a great many obscure and unknown schools whose col- 
legiate character begins and ends with the name they bear; 
but when one comes to study the answers given by each to the 
fifty-one questions put to all alike, this impression vanishes. 
Such a basis of comparison was never before afforded in the 
case of American colleges; and it is easy to discover which of 
them are entitled to the rank they claim, and which are not. 
One finds, too, a great deal of information respecting all these 

institutions which is not vouchsafed in their annual catalogues, 
or in the reports of any save a score or less of the leading col- 
leges, and which is of the greatest value in forming an intel- 
ligent estimate of the condition of 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Good-natured legislatures have been so ready to grant a 
charter to almost any kind of a school, and dub it college, or 
university, that we find hundreds of them scattered over the 
country, most thickly sprinkled in the newer States. Of the 
356 reported, under one or the other of the above names, more 
than one-sixth were organized in the six years immediately 
preceding the date of the report; 12 of them are in California, 
28 in Illinois, 17 in Indiana, 18 in Iowa, 15 in Kentucky, 18 in 
Missouri, 32 in Ohio, 23 in Tennessee, and 10 in Wisconsin, — 
making 173, or 64 more than there are in the thirteen original 
States, which report but 109 altogether; but these 109 colleges 
report 1,548 instructors, 6,547 students in preparatory depart- 
ments, and 7,909 students in the classical course, while the 173 
colleges report but 1,747 instructors, and 5,528 students in the 
classical course, while at the same time they have 16,047 stu- 
dents in preparatory departments. Ohio reports more colleges 
than any other State in the Union; Illinois reports two more 
than New York, and one less than Pennsylvania; but Illinois 
reports only 306 instructors, 3,905 preparatory students, and 
890 students in the classical course, while New York reports 
520 instructors, 2,644 preparatory students, and 1,818 students 
in the classical course, and Pennsylvania reports 391 instruc- 
tors, 2,064 preparatory students, and 1,516 students in the 
classical course. Missouri reports eighteen, exactly as many 
as the six New England States combined, while Tennessee ex- 
ceeds that number by five; but Tennessee reports only 190 in- 
structors 1,723, preparatory students, and 462 students in the 
classical course, and Missouri but 203 instructors, 1,279 pre- 
paratory students, and 327 students in the classical course, 
while the 18 New England colleges report 265 instructors, 200 
preparatory students, and 3,389 students in the classical 
course. 

In 1870-71 there were in 18 Ohio colleges 1,639 students, 
1,301 of whom were residents of that State, and 338 were from 
other States, while there were 409 Ohio students in the col- 
leges of other States; in 12 Illinois colleges there were 919 
students, 743 of whom were residents of that State, 176 were 
from other States, while 363 Illinois students were sent to col- 
leges in other States; in 18 Pennsylvania colleges there were 


1,622 students, of whom 1,195 were residents of that State, and 
427 were from other States, while 474 Pennsylvania students 
were attending college in other States; in 15 New York colleges 
there were 2,213 students, of whom 1,668 were residents of 
that State, and 545 were from other States, while 774 New York 
students were in the colleges of other States; in 5 Missouri col- 
leges there were 441 students, 382 of whom were residents of that 
State, 59 were from other States, while 181 Missouri students 
were attending the colleges of other States; in 6 Tennessee 
colleges there were 246 students, of whom 178 were residents 
of that Sate, 68 were from other States, while 190 Tennessee 
students were in colleges in other States; while in 17 colleges 
of. New England there were 3,113 students, 1,496 of whom were 
residents of the New England States, 1,617 of other States, 
and 737 New England students were attending the colleges of 
other States. 

These figures create the impression that a great many of the 
Western and Southwestern colleges are really preparatory 
schools, bearing the ambitious title of college, and this impres- 
sion is strengthened by the fact, that of 105 preparatory schools 
summarized in the report, only 18 are situated in the group of 
States reporting 173 colleges; (neither Iowa, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, nor Tennessee reports one, and Ohio, with 32 colleges, 
reports but 4 preparatory schools;) the thirteen original States 
report 75, and 47 are in six New England States. 

No one who takes the trouble to examine the statistics in 
detail, and institute the comparisons which they render feasi- 
ble, will be likely to conclude that higher education is ina 
more flourishing condition in Missouri than in Massachusetts, 
or in Tennessee than in Connecticut. 

The subject of public libraries receives considerable atten- 
tion, and the new impetus given to this means of education, 
by the publication of the Special Report on Public Libraries, 
by the Bureau of Education, the preceding October, is noted. 
In this connection we are glad to observe that the plans of the 
Commissioner comprehend the publication of similar reports 
on other branches of education; and that two of these,—one 
an art education, and the other a history of American col- 
leges,—are in course of preparation. An interesting resumé 
of the progress of art education in the public and special 
schools is given, together with a statement respecting art mu- 
seums, and museums of natural history. 

The summaries of education in schools for training nurses, 
in institutions for the deaf, dumb, and blind; in asylums for 
orphans and the feeble-minded, and in reform schools, com- 
plete the survey of the means of education. 

Notwithstanding the hard times, the gifts to education in 
1876 exceeded those of the previous year. The total amount 
reported was $4,691.845; of this $2,743,248, considerably more 
than one-half, went to colleges; theological schools received 
$254,524, while only $48,634 were bestowed on scientific schools: 
so that in this respect, at least, religion got the better of sci- 
ence; medical schools received $36,750, and law schools only 
$2,500; colleges for women received $79,950; preparatory 
schools, $202,331; institutions for secondary instruction, $318,- 
132, and institutions for the deaf and dumb, $33,751; libraries 
received $970,300, and museums of natural history but $1,725. 
No one who is interested in the subject of education, whether 
he is a school-official or not, can afford to overlook the resumé 
given by Commissioner Eaton of the operation and results of 
the compulsory education laws of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, and the comparisons he draws between the progress 
made in those countries and that achieved in Ireland, where 
there are no laws compelling parents to send their children to 
school. Even a brief study of the facts he gives will enable 
one to perceive how such laws may generally be enforced, not 
only without resorting to harsh or tyrannical measures, but in 
such a manner as to win the intelligent support of a majority 
of those parents who might be expected to oppose them to 
the end. 

Some fifty pages of the report are filled with an interesting 
summary of the educational condition of foreign countries, 
from which, though only important features and the most sig- 
nificant details are given, one may get a fair idea of the means 
used and the results achieved in education in each country. 


It is well enough to be reminded occasionally that the educa- 
tion of the people is considered a matter of importance in other 
countries besides our own, and to receive from time to time 
hints respecting the methods that are in use and the progress 
that is being made elsewhere. 

Some space is devoted to a brief account of the work of the 
Bureau in connection with the educational representation at 
the Centennial Exhibition, and of the educational exhibit it- 
self; of the international educational conference (the proceed- 
ings of which have since been published by the Bureau); and 
pe! — visits to this country by foreigners interested in 

ucation. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our uced price 
($2.50) for THE JOURNAL for one year, only applies to those 
who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 
subscribers, who are now in arrears, take ig of that 
reduction by renewing from the present time at t price, 


LIFE AT SARATOGA. 


WHO ARE THERE—WHAT THEY GO FOR— WHAT 
THEY DO. 


In speaking of Saratoga, it is quite natural to think of it 
only as a gay and fashionable watering-place,—a summer re- 
sort for the rich and favored few, who seek, amid its gayeties 
and amusements, a repetition of the brilliant and fascinating 
scenes of the winter ball-room in town. And this idea of the 
Springs is, to a considerable extent, true. The tide of fash- 
ionable life, with its feverish and unwholesome excitements, 
sets in strong,—over-mastering in its pride and self-assertion,— 
in the immediate vicinity of the great hotels. Here the rich 
and fashionable, the so-called elité, the “‘ upper-crust”’ of the 
great towns and cities, are quartered in large numbers; and, as 
usual, they occupy prominent positions in the social life of the 
place. The hop, the ball, the assembly room,—billiards, bow]- 
ing, boating, betting at the races,—these are the favorite 
amusements of a large class of visitors. 

But not all who come here belong to this class. Gay and 
frivolous, as is the general tone of Saratoga society, there are 
deeper currents than those which appear on the surface, mak- 
ing little noise,—for deep waters run still,—but readily found 
by those who take the trouble to throw out sounding-lines into 
the stream of social converse. There are gathered here, at the 
present time, from all parts of the country, some of the most 


REFINED, CULTIVATED, AND GIFTED PEOPLE 


in the land,—representative men and women, seholars, think- 
ers, poets, painters, authors, sculptors, musicians, teachers, 
and, last but not least, ministers of the Gospel,—many of 
them eminent in their different callings,—some with world- 
wide reputations. These persons, quiet, unobtrusive, caring 
little for display, yet exercise a vastly greater influence upon 
the real social life of the place than all this boiling, bubbling, 
seething, foaming mass of fashion and folly that we see around 
us, struggling and jostling to obtain the topmost position in 
society. 

Just now there are many persons of note in town. Mem- 
bers of Congress, Governors, Major-Generals, Judges, Doctors 
of Divinity, Colonels, prominent politicians, merchant princes, 
and a great variety of lesser potentates, are registered at the 
different hotels. Indeed, to look at the hotel-registers, one 
would think that all the Dons in the land are gathered here. 
But this can hardly be the case, since we read of quite as many 
at Newport, Long Branch, and other noted watering-places. 

** The season is at its height now.’”’ This has been said so 
many times within the last two weeks that it is getting to be a 
little stale. Nevertheless, it would seem as if that stage had 
been reached at last. It is difficult to see how many more 
people can be accommodated here. .The hotels are said to be 
all full, except the Windsor, which, somehow, does not seem 
to meet the popular expectations; so are the large boarding- 
houses, many of which have been compelled to find rooms out- 
side for their patrons; so are the numerous private boarding- 
houses scattered throughout the village. And yet I doubt not 
many more can, and will, if need be, find accommodations. 
The capacity of this town to lodge and feed visitors seems 
almost infinite. On Broadway, and streets adjacent, and in- 
deed in many other localities, every house has the sign 
** Boarding ” upon it; and, without doubt, board could also be 
obtained at many places which do not advertise in this way. 

The season has certainly proved most successful thus far. 
There has been nothing like it before since the hard times com- 
menced. Many distinguished families from the South, who 
wsed to grace Congress Hall by their presence in ante bellum 
times, but long lost sight of, have reappeared this season. 
Many others, too, at the North, who for a few years have been 
obliged to yield to the financial pressure, are back again. So 
great is the rush at the hotels that in one instance, at least, the 
price of board has been raised. And it is probable that rooms 
cannot anywhere be obtained upon so favorable terms, nor can 
so desirable accommodations be secured, as earlier in the sea- 
son. The independent hotel-clerk now has the inside track; 
you cannot frighten him by threats of leaving unless a better 
room is placed at your command. It is said that even the 
cupola of Congress Hall has been turned into sleeping-rooms. 

Looking at the crowds of well-dressed pleasure-seekers 
thronging the streets, the hotels, the parks, the avenues, one is 
led to inquire, 


WHAT BRINGS ALL THESE PEOPLE HERE ? 


I suppose about one-half of the visitors to Saratoga come for 
purposes of fashion or pleasure. They visit the Springs first, 
because it is the “‘ proper thing to do, you know.” All of 
their set do it. Secondly, to spend their money and have a 
gay time; to dress, dine, wine; to lounge on the hotel-piazzas, 
stroll through the public parks, display their magnificent turn- 
outs on the avenues; to bet their money on the races (and, as 
a general thing, lose it); to attend the hops, see and be seen, 
dance, flirt, play the agreeable,—and, as a happy and fortunate 
climax to all this, get their names printed in the morning pa- 
pers of their native cities, with a full description of their per- 
sonal charms, their dress, toilet, and general make-up; their 
expectations by way of dowry, papa’s bank-account, etc., etc., 
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ad nauseam. [This last paragraph has reference, of course, to 
the belles,—the beaux sometimes get their names printed 
gratuitously in a different and less flattering way. } 

How I pity the modern American Jenkins! whose unenvia- 
ble task it is to attend all the hops and balls, and write out for 
the edification of city readers a full account of the notable 
men and brilliant women present, with stale, worn-out com- 
pliments*upon their “style of beauty,” their magnificent 
dress, laces, diamonds, their behavior, dancing, etc., ete. ; and, 
more than all, I deplore the degeneracy of the times which 
demands this kind of reading. This much by way of moral- 
izing. 

But while the rich and fashionable come for pleasure, there 
is another and large class who come to rest and recuperate. 
Many invalids, too, come in search of health, and no better 
place can be found, provided they can secure the right sort of 
accommodations, and receive proper attention. 

These two classes, of course, avoid the rush and noise and 
somewhat promiscuous society of the great hotels, and seek 
rest and quiet amid refined and cultivated society, in the nu- 
merous excellent boarding-houses scattered through the town. 
Fashion and frivolity naturally seek the glitter and glare of the 
great hotels; but culture and refinement oftener find a home in 
more retired localities. This fact is well known, and fre- 
quently commented upon here. If you wish to meet with na- 
bobs, politicians, merchant princes, sporting men, shoddy 
millionaires, and people of that class, you must register at the 
grand hotels. But if you prefer to associate with more quiet 
and cultivated people, you will fiud them, for the most part, in 
the select boarding-houses, where there is less of splendor, 
but far more of home-like comforts and agreeable associations. 

Saratoga Springs, August 15, 1879. G. B. D. 


A SOUTHERN EDUCATOR. 


BERNARD MALLON. — FROM GEORGIA TO TEXAS. 


The gentleman whose name is at the head of this article is 
the most distinguished teacher connected with public schools 
in the Southern States, and is well known to the friends of 
popular education throughout the country. It will, therefore, 
probably interest your readers to know that he has resigned 
the superintendency of public schools in Atlanta, Ga., which 
position he has filled with eminent success since the organiza- 
tion of the schools in January, 1872. He goes to Texas to take 
charge of the State Normal School about to be established at 
Huntsville. 

No man has done so much for the cause of popular educa- 
tion in Georgia as Mr. Mallon. The impress of his mind on 
the teachers and schools of this State, in plans and methods 
which no one else could have originated, is felt, and will long 
be felt, far beyond the places and times which have had the 
good fortune to be under his immediate supervision. The 
best systems of city schools in Georgia, which have served as 
models to all the others,—viz., the public schools of Savannah 
and Atlanta,—were organized by him; and the best teachers in 
them are ready to acknowledge their indebtedness to his train- 
ing. The formation and continuance of the Georgia Teach- 
ers’ Association is largely due to his untiring zeal and energy. 


Since Mr. Mallon has been superintendent of the Atlanta 
schools, several thousand boys and girls have passed through 
those schools. By an immense majority of these he is re- 
garded as a personal friend, and his services meet with corre- 
sponding appreciation from their parents. Of course when a 
man’s duty has required him to repress incompetency or un- 
faithfulness, he must have made some enemies. In addition, 
the opponents of public schools will everywhere dislike men 
who have made them successful. Few men, however, have 
such hosts of friends, so few enemies, as Mr. Mallon. 

It may not be unprofitable to speak of 


SOME OF THE QUALITIES WHICH HAVE SECURED MR. MAL- 
LON’S SUCCESS. 
First, I will mention high principles. Mr. Mallon is an emi- 
nently upright, high-toned gentleman. Next comes a single- 
minded, heartfelt devotion to the cause of education, a ready 
and unfailing sympathy for children and teachers. The writer 
does not remember ever to have met any man who combined 
in so large a degree this sympathy with firmness and decision; 
and the result was, Mr. Mallon’s criticism of work rarely gave 
offense. He criticised decidedly, promptly; but if he saw that 
his criticism had not only impressed but’ had also pained, he 
softened at once into kind and sympathizing words which dis- 
armed irritation. He is a man of great self-control, patience, 
and forbearance. The closeness and accuracy of his observa- 
tion I have never seen equaled. Almost every one in speaking 
of Mr. Mallon calls him man of great “‘ tact.” This ‘‘ tact” 
is @ result of the combined qualities of genuine sympathy, 
quick observation, and great self-control. As a man of busi- 
ness he is punctual and methodical. It was a very unusual 
occurrence when anything was forgotten or out of place in his 
department. In fact, the manner in which Mr. Mallon could 
attend to infinite details of management, without being over- 
Wwhelmed by them, is especially characteristic of executive talent. 
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Mr. Mallon has seemed to feel that it was a duty andla 
pleasure not only to bring before his subordinates the meth- 
ods of teaching and discipline which, from long experience 
and broad observation, he had himself found most effective, 
but to encourage them, after knowing the best ways of other 
people,—to avoid cast-iron methods, to modify, to develop, to 
perfect their own plans, and then to help them judge of the 
efficiency of their work by results. There is probably no qual- 
ity which better illustrates eminent executive ability than 
this,—a marked characteristic of some of the most famous 
statesmen. His supervision of the work of his assistants was 
vigilant, but entirely free from fussy interference. They were 
always allowed fair opportunity to show what they could do. 

Finally, Mr. Mallon is a progressive man, who keeps him- 
self fully in communication with all the original and foremost 
workers in his profession, and with all the sources of improve- 
ment. He is cautious and prudent in making changes, but he 
allows no new idea to escape him. His judgment is remark- 
ably sound and practical. In regard to new ideas, a superin- 
tendent ought always to be the best-informed man in the sys- 
tem of which he is head, and Mr. Mallon always was. His de- 
parture will be a great loss, not merely to Atlanta, but to Geor- 
gia. I trust that Texas knows how to appreciate a good thing 
when she gets it, for she is remarkably fortunate in this. 

All Mr. Mallon’s qualities fit him peculiarly to conduct a 
normal school. I learn that he goes to Texas with every ad- 
vantage. The normal school will have a very large income, 
partly from the State and partly from the Peabody Fund. 
Thus sustained, Mr. Mallon will make an impression on Texas 
which will last long after he has gone to his reward. Georgia 
has contributed a great many good citizens to Texas, but none 
better than the eminent teacher of whom I write. 

Atlanta, Ga., August 20, 1879. GEORGIAN. 


NEW- ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— Some of our Eastern exchanges,—the Machias Union and 
Ellsworth American,—interest the school public by publishing 
accounts, written by teachers, of the condition and work of 
their schools, and the names of worthy scholars. 

— The lecture of C. C. Rounds, of Farmington Normal School, 
recently delivered at Gorham before the Institute, is printed in 
pamphlet form. The subject, “‘Course of Language Lessons,”’ is 
well handled by Mr. Rounds, and must, if followed, produce 
good effects in our school system. It comprises eight years’ 
work, 

— Brunswick High-School Alumni meeting was a success- 
ful affair. The address by J. W. Curtis, Esq., relates the his- 
tory from the organization of the high school in 1848 to the 
present time. Of course the points are mostly of a local inter- 
est, yet form a chapter well worth reading, as proof that a 
graded school is superior to any ungraded one. Would it not 
be a good plan for other places to obtain a brief history of their 
graded schools? And would not such histories tend to allay 
much of the old-fogy notions that our school system is a hum- 
bug, and does not do the work of the old district ungraded 
system ? 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

— The salaries of the Portsmouth school-teachers have been 
reduced. 

— The terms at Dartmouth College have been re-arranged, 
giving special advantages to those students who are obliged to 
teach winter schools. The new Latin scientific course calls 
for more mathematics, science, and modern languages in the 
place of Greek, which is excluded. The degree of Bachelor of 
Letters will be given to those who complete this course. 

— J. L. Caverly, for four years principal of the New-Market 
High School, goes to Boston in September as second sub-mas- 
ter in the Rice School; and M. P. Dickey, for the same length 
of time principal of the Hampstead High School, goes to New 
Market. Both are of the class of ’74 of Dartmouth College. 

— B. F. Armitage, of the class of ’79, Dartmouth College, is 
to have charge of the Chesterfield Academy for the fall term. 

— The total expense of a year at the McGaw Normal Insti- 
tute, including tuition, good board, well-furnished rooms, fuel, 
lights, and washing, is only $166.50; a beautiful and healthful 
location at Reed’s Ferry. 

— Miss Alice M. Emerson, of West Waterville, has been 
elected preceptress of Pembroke Academy. Miss Emerson is a 
graduate of Waterville Classical Institute in the class of ’76, 
and for the year past has been the assistant at Fryeburg Acad- 
emy, Maine. 

—E. A. Greeley, of Quincy, Mass., succeeds H. H. Hart, as 
principal of the high school at Dover. Mr. Hart enters the 
office of Senator Wadleigh as a law student. 


VERMONT. 


— President Hulbert, of Middlebury College, will deliver the 
address at the Rutland County Fair. 

— The fine new brick academy, a gift of the late Peter B 
Brigham, of Boston, to his native town of Bakersfield, called 


the Brigham Academy, was dedicated on the 13th in the pres 
ence of a large assembly from all parts of the country. An 
Italian marble bust of Mr. Brigham was unveiled. Professor 
Spaulding, of Barre Academy, presided, and made the opening 
address, after which Rev. G. F. Wright, of Andover, Mass., 
formerly pastor at Bakersfield, gave a review of the life of Mr. 
Brigham, with the history of the academy. Hon. Robert S. 
Codman and Joseph Healey, executors of the will, made brief 
remarks. Prest. M. H. Buckham, of the University of 
Vermont, made the principal address on the needs of higher 
education, and the scope of academy work. In the afternoon 
a concert was given in Academy Hall. State Superintendent 
Conant delivered an addressin theevening. Over 1,000 people 
were present at the exercises. 

— The Woodstock county teachers are foremost in carrying 
out the plan of the State Association to form a county teachers’ 
association, and the first steps have been taken at a meeting 
held at Woodstock last week. G. A. Davis, of Windsor, was 
chosen temporary president, and J. C. Enright, of Hartland, 
temporary secretary; and the following were appointed a com- 
mittee to draft a constitution and by-laws for a permanent or- 
ganization, and call another meeting and provide literary ex 
ercises for the same: N. B. Hazen, of Hartford, Rowena A. 
Pollard of Ludlow, Jennie Hewitt of Pomfret, Abbie E. Leon- 
ard of Woodstock, Frank Wheatley of Springfield. 

— There is much necessary grumbling, but more that is un- 
necessary and unjust, over the changes made in our State in 
school text-books. In the main, we believe the school com- 
mittees and superintendents have acted fairly and conscien- 
tiously and with the true purposes of the law, and the best 
interests of the people in view. When once made, the changes 
will usually command the favorable verdict of the people. 

— Miss M. A. Riley has been elected preceptress of the high 
school of Rutland for the ensuing year. 

— The scholastic year of Barre Academy, of which that vet- 
eran teacher, J. S. Spaulding, A.M., LL.D., is the principal, 
began August 21, and will close June 10, 1880. The principal 
has been nearly forty years engaged in the educational enter- 
prises of the State, and in all the important changes for the 
improvement of education he has entered heartily into the 
work, and identified himself in the advancement of a sound 
and Christian education. 

— The fall term of the State Normal School at Randolph 
opened Tuesday, Aug. 26; A. W. Edson, A.B., principal. The 
assistants are the same as last year, — Miss Louisa L. Jones, 
first assistant; Wm. F. Rocheleau, Miss Ethel P. Sherman, 
A.B., and Miss Almena Farr, assistants. The advantages for 
board and self-boarding have been greatly increased. Mead 
Hall, erected by Col. J. B. Mead at a cost of over $10,000, will 
be ready for use at the opening of the term. This building, 
located near the school building, furnished with new and com- 
plete sets of furniture, with water on each floor, and other 
conveniences for the comfort of the students, provides board, 
in full or in part, or rooms for self-boarding on very low terms. 
The Central Vermont railroad company furnish, through the 
principal, return-checks to all students attending this school; 
and the Conn. & Pass. railroad company furnish village tick- 
ets,—200 miles,—for $5.00, The prospect for a full attendance 
the coming term is very favorable. 


MASSACHUSETTS. . 


Boston.—The Archeological Institute of America has been 
formed for the purpose of promoting and directing archeolog- 
ical investigation and research, by the sending out of expedi- 
tions for special investigations, by aiding the efforts of inde- 
pendent explorers, by publication of reports of the results of 
the expeditions which the Institute may undertake or promote, 
and by any other means which may from time to time appear 
practicable. 

The Institute consists of life members, being such persons as 
shall contribute at one time not less than $100 to its funds, 
and of annual members who shall contribute not less than 
$10. Membership is now open to all persons interested in the 
objects of the Institute who may desire to join it. After the 
number of members amounts to 350, new members will be ad- 
mited only through election by the executive committee. 

Any person wishing to become a life or annual member of 
the Institute is requested to forward his or her name and full 
address to the secretary (Edward H. Greenleaf, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, Mass.), together with the sum requisite 
for membership, for which a receipt will be returned by the 


*C.E Norton, president ; Martin Brimmer, vice-president; 
O. W. Peabody, treasurer; E. H. Greenleaf, secretary; Francis 
Parkman, H. W. Haynes, W. R. Ware, W. W. Goodwin, Alex- 
ander Agassiz, executive committee. 

— Wheaton Female Seminary, at Norton, will open its forty 
fifth year Thursday, Sept. 11, under highly favorable auspices. 
The seminary buildings have been enlarged and beautified, 
furnishing a new and attractive library, a gymnasium, a spe- 
cially complete and commodious laboratory, and other addi- 
tional facilities. The rooms for study and recitation are spa- 
cious and thoroughly ventilated. The trustees announce the 
engagement of Miss Martha H. Spraguejas principal,ja lady of 
large and successful experience in the}'management of 
seminaries of this class, and in whose careful and efficient ad- 


ministration the patrons of the school may confide, 4 They 
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have associated with her, in addition to instructors already 
well known in connection with Wheaton Seminary, Miss Alice 
King, of Philadelphia, a teacher of deservedly high reputation 
and approved usefulness. 

— J. L. Frost, for many years principal of the high school 
at Whitinsville, has resigned on account of failing health. 

— Mr. Josiah P. Davis, of Worcester, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the high school at Blackstone. 

— Wellesley Female College has received gifis amounting to 
$165,000 during the past year. Three thousand volumes have 
been added to its valuable library. 

— Miss Ellen M. Clark, of East Boston, has been appointed 
preceptress of the Cushing Academy, Ashburnham. 

— Miss Sarah E. Sprague, of Lewiston, Me., has been 
elected principal of tne Training School at Gloucester, at a sal- 
ary of $1,000. 5 

— The schools of Ashburnham have adopted a new course 
of study. The course seems an excellent one, and adapted to 
country towns where the schools have only two terms in the 
year. Prof. J. E. Vose prepared the programme of study. 

— Mr. John W. Allard has been unanimously elected super- 
intendent of schools of Milford for the ensuing year. Mr. Al- 
lard was formerly superintendent at Nashua, N. H., Glouces- 
ter, and last year at Milton. 

— The next term of Adams Academy, Quincy, of which 
Wm. Everett, Ph.D., is principal, opens Sept. 10. 

— Edward H. Rice, of Worcester, has been elected princi- 
pal of the high school of Lawrence, in place of Horace E. Bar- 
rett, resigned. Salary $2,000. The school board voted their 
thanks to the retiring principal for the fidelity and care with 
which he has conducted the school for the past four years. 

— Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, gives entrance examina- 
tions Sept. 17, and forms classes on the following day. The 
school is twenty-eight years old, was established for young 
women, and has a of faculty nineteen teachers and eleven lec- 
turers. In this institution instruction is given in cooking, 
dress-cutting, and millinery. 

— No students except college graduates are henceforth to be 
received at the Andover Theological Seminary without a thor- 
ough examination. 

— The corner-stone of an academy was laid by D. L. Moody 
at Northfield, Aug. 21. Addresses were made by H. F. Durant, 
Esq., of Wellesley, and Messrs. Moody, Pentecost, and Sankey. 
The school will prepare young ladies for college, and will be 
strongly religious in its teachings. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The school committee at Pawtucket has engaged Mr. 
Alvin F. Pease, late principal of the High School at Warren, 
for principal of the High School at Pawtucket. There were 
twenty applicants for the position. Mr. W. E. Tolman has been 
the principal of the Pawtucket school for many years, and has 
rendered the town valuable and faithful service. 

— District No. 2, East Providence, is to have a new school- 
house. A competitive examination of teachers will be held at 
Grove Avenue schoolhouse August 28. 

— The Providence schools will open Monday, September 1. 
No reduction of salaries. 

— The schools of Barrington have never been under so good 
discipline and instruction as at present. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Rev. Elon Foster, of Middletown, author of the Cyclo- 
pedias of Illustration, received the degree of Doctorof Divinity 
from the Upper Iowa University at its late commencement. 

— The educational career of Henry E. Sawyer, the secretary 
of the American Institute of Instruction, is worthy the at- 
tention of our readers, Mr. Sawyer was born in Warner, 
N.H. He became a pupil of its public schools and academies, 
and graduated at Dartmouth College in 1851. Having early 
decided to apply himself to the vocation of a teacher, he gave 
instructions for several terms before graduating. After grad- 
uating he found a ready demand for his talents, and was suc- 
cessively principal of Francestown Academy for two years, of 
the high school in Great Falls three years, and of the high school 
in Concord (N. H.) eight years. Interested in all educational 
movements, he was elected secretary of the New Hampshire 
State Teachers’ Association for two years, and afterwards was 
its president for two years. Being an enthusiastic worker, he 
became editor of the New Hampshire Journal of Education for 
five years. The good work done by him in his own State, es- 
pecially in Concord, in elevating the character of the schools, 
and gaining for them the confidence and favor of the people, 
led to his election as superintendent of schools in Middletown 
in 1865, an office he held for thirteen years, continuing the same 
good work commenced by him at Concord, as the excellent 
grading and prestige of the Middletown schools so well testify. 

Meanwhile, following out his sphere of usefulness, he was for 
two years president of the Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and since June, $878, has been associate principal of the 
Connecticut State Normal School at New Britain. 
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ALABAMA.—The school population for last 
whites and 160,713 blacks; half of these attended school. 
for the year was $377,634.38. This sum supported 4, ublic schools 
more than four months, the average expenditure per capita being 57 cents 
per month. Of the whole sum expended the colored schools got $156,218. 


ear numbered 214,720 
The school-fund 


CANADA.—The leading teachers of Ontario met at the Normal School 
hall, Toronto, August 12th, 13th, and 14th. Attendance fair,—spirit and 
interest in work, good. The Association was divided into four sections,— 
general, meeting in the afternoon and evening; high school, public school, 
and inspectors’ meeting in the forenoon. In comparison with the “ States, 
but few ladies were present; none were heard from through voice or pen. 
The workings of the Association is quite devoid of fuss or flourish. e 
most notable rs were on “ The Higher Education of Women”; “ Is 
Uniformity ‘ext-books Desirable?’’ and “Separate or Catholic 
Schools.” The province has a strict uniformity of school-books, and the 
feeling among the advanced school-men is in favor of variety and compe- 
tition, as found in England and “ America.” Ontario has a fine class of 
professional educators, and a school-system that does more for rural 
schools than any other on this continent. Superintendent Jones, of Erie, 
Pa., represented the States.” J. 

CALIFORNIA.—Prof. E. C. Carr has been appointed teacher of vocal 
music at the State Normal School for the ensuing year. 

San Francisco has lost by death two valuable teachers: Dr. James C. 
Robertson, principal of the Industrial School. who was universally loved 
and respected; and Miss Kate Sullivan, espns of the Lincoln mary 
School, which was regarded as one of the model primary schools of the 
Pacific coast. 

C. H. Kimball has been reélected superintendent of the public schools 
of Los Angelos. 

COLORADO.—James 8. McClung, for many years a prominent school- 
master in Illinois, latterly at Delavan, has accepted a telegraphic call to 
Pueblo. That city has been most fortunate in securing the services of so 
valuablea man. The testimonials and presents bestowed upon him by the 
pa a of Delavan, — his departure, are evidence of their opinion. 

ix eens ago Mr. McClung received a similar offer to come to this State, 
but his Board refused to release him, much to his loss financially. 
The recently organized State Agricultural College is managed by the 
State Board of Agriculture. The faculty consists of three professors. 
The leading object of the school is to impart a “thorough and practical 
knowledge of a// those branches and sciences which pe to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts.’’ The course of study covers four years. It does 
not include the ancient or modern languages. As the Congressional en- 
dowment is not yet available, the expenses of the institution for two years 
have been provided for by legislative appropriations. Tuition is free to 
residents of the State. 
DELAWARE.—Public interest in the school system has greatly in- 
creased since its organization by State Supt. Groves, who received his 
ew. by Governor Hall upon merit alone. 

. J. A. Whitelock, who enters upon his third term as petosiont of the 

schools of New Castle, reports yery favorably as to their standing and the 
interest manifested, and thinks t the new requirement of the Board 
of Education,—that all applicants for positions as teachers shall have 
passed a satisfactory examination in the usual branches taught,—has very 
materially benefited both teachers and pupils. 
Our last legislature overlooked a very important matter concerning edu- 
cational interests; viz., provision for the publication of an annual report 
of the superintendent, instead of a biennial, as under the present law. 
We hope the matter may receive prompt attention at their next session. 


IOWA.—But one hono d was conferred by Iowa College,—tha 
cf D.D. on Rev. Wm. W. Woodworth Berlin, Conn. His son, Rev. F. 
G. Woodworth, class of °76, gave the M.A. oration. Twen young gen- 
tlemen and ladies graduated, besides one in music. The college now has 
a noble building for its commencements, —the spacious and e t new 
stone church of Grinnell. Normal instruction was resumed last year, 
having been suspended for lack of teaching-force, and there were 34 nor- 
mal students. A regular normal course is now intended, under the charge 
of the lowa Professor of the fy and Practice of Teaching. 

Rev. H. K. n, A.M.,—since 1852 of Denmark — 
takes charge of the Normal Department of lowa College this fall. The 
academy has 135 graduates, the college 160,and the college academy at 
Grinnell, perhaps, an equal number. Mr. Edson’s name, say the Minutes 
of the Lowa General Association, “ is a synonym for the devoted Christian 
teacher.”” He declined several other itions at home and abroad to 
enter the college normal work. Five of the college alumni have just sub- 
scribed nearly $3,000 to a new alumni me. The effort to raise 
$100,000 for the institution in all its departments progresses, The fall 


term opens September 10. 

The State University of lowa uated 19 from the collegiate class, and 
100 from the law. Prest. J. L. Pickard was invited to accept the superin- 
tendency of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) schools, on an annual 


of 000, 
but he declined, and remains the efficient executive officer of the university. 


ILLINOIS.—Miss West, of Galesburg, makes the following report of 
her last County Examination of Teachers: “Much excellent work was 
done, as shown by the fact that 13 gentlemen and 37 ladies received certifi- 
cates, while only 4 gentlemen and 3 ladies failed. Two gentlemen and 9 
ladies took first-grade certificates; 11 gentlemen and 28 ies took second- 
grade. The average standing was, gentlemen, 80 per cent.; ladies, 82 ee 
cent. Average number of months sought, ntlemen, 17; ladies, 21. v- 
erage age, gon 23; ladies, 19. © highest average attained was by 
Miss Ellen M. Steele, who reached 95.7 per cent. on first-grade examina- 
tions.” 

Garrett Biblical Institute was established in 1856. Its class of 1879 num- 
bered 22. The next term will be opened September 18, under the presi- 
dency of Rev. William X. Ninde, 8.T.D. It is situated at Evanston. 

The success of 8. 8. Hamill, A.M., in his Summer School of Oratory at 
Chicago, is most gratifying. His pupils have been professional readers, 
teachers of elocution, clergymen, lawyers, etc., varying inage from 14 to 50. 


INDIANA.—The new catalogue of Purdue University, of which E. E. 
White, LL.D., is president, contains the completed scheme of instruction 
and training of that institution, including courses in science, agriculture, 
horticulture, and mechanics. Arrangements for practical and efficient work 
in these departments are now made, and the institution is well equipped 
for thorough work. It is to have a Chair of Practical Mechanics. 

Rev. Dr. D. W. Fisher has been elected president of Hanover College, 
in place of Rev. Dr. George C, Heckman, ed. Prof. A. H. Young 
has been elected professor of Natural Sciences, in place of Prof. Coulter, 


resigned. 


KENTUCKY.—The annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
was held at Danville, Aug. 12-15. The annual address was given by the 
president, J. W. Dodd, and the papers and discussions were by the leading 
educators of the State. 

MARYLAND.—Jobns Hopkins University elects to a chair of History 
Prof. H. Von Holst, of Freiburg, Germany, an author quite celebrated by 

A report of the State Teachers’ Association at wn . 27, 28, 
will be given in our next issue. 

MICHIGAN.—A very interesting and profitable State Institute, intended 
more especially for the benefit of county institute instructors, was held in 
Lansing, oe ning July 7, and closing the 1ith. 

Prof. W. H. Payne, of Adrian, has been appointed professor of the 
Science and Art of Teaching in the State University. Supt. I. 8. Stone, 
of Battle Creek, and Supt. French, of Marshall, have resigned their po- 
sitions; Professor Stone goes into the school-furniture business. Prof. R. 
W. Putnam, for some P Pe an active school-book agent, has been 
a superintendent of the schools. » of 
Fi nt, has been reélected for the fifth year. Miss A. C. in, for the 
last four years teacher of Latin and Greek in the Flint High School, has 
been inted teacher of Greek in Wellesley College, Mass. Dr. Alex- 


ander Winchell has accepted the chair of Geology and Paleontology in 
Michigan University. Rev. Alfred Owen, D.D., has been chosen professor 
of Greek in Kalamazoo College. 


..MINNESOTA.—The Board of Education of St. Paul recently allowed 


Supt. B. F. Wright $500 for incidental expenses, virtually making his 
salary $2,500 a year, instead of $2,000. 

The graded schools of the State will open Monday, Sept.1. The State 
Normal Schoo! at Winona will commence the same week. Prof. Irwin 
Shepard, the new principal, is taking hold of the work in a manner that 


indicates marked succéss. 
At the coming State election, county superintendents are to be elected 


by vote. 
e University of Minnesota begins the new year Sept. 10. 

Rev. Edward b. Neill, of St. Paul, declined a D.D., offered by Delaware 
College, because he is 56 years old, and don’t want to carry to the grave 
any additions to the name that has grown familiar to his neighbors. A 
quarter of a century ago Mr. Neill refused the same degree use he 


was too young. 


MISSOURI.—Lincoln Institute, of which M. Henry Smith, A.M., is 
principal, at Jefferson City, has issued its eighth annual catalogue, from 
which we learn that the number of students enrolled during the past year 
was 139,—103 in the preparatory department, and 36 in the normal de- 
partment. The next term opens September 29th. The number of colored 
schools in operation in the State during the past —_ was 367; the whole 
number of pupils attending these schools was 14,604, not one-third of the 
colored children in the State; the average number attending these schools 
was 40. Allowing forty scholars to each school, it would require 1,164 
teachers to supply the 46,551 colored persons of school-age in the State; 
but if only one-half of this number should attend school, it would re- 


quire 582 teachers. 


NEW JERSEY.—The Stevens Institute of Technology was founded at 
Hoboken, in 1867, by the private munificence of Edwin A. Stevens, who 
ve a site and $650,000 in money to establish this industrial institution. 
The current expenses are met by tuition-fees, which are $150 per year to 
students from New Jersey, and $225 to those from other States. Eight 
ears are required to complete the full course, equally divided between 
the academic department and the Institute proper. In the academic de- 
rtment, Latin is studied through the whole course,—Greek two years. 
n the Institute proper, neither Latin nor Greek is studied, but German 
and French are taken through the whole course, the last two years being 
given to the reading of scientific works in those ianguages. It ranks high 
as a scientific school. 

NEW YORK.—Rev. Dr. 8. D. Burchard has acce the pptteney of 
nee Female College, in the place of Rev. Dr. Thomas D. Anderson, 
resigned. 

Union College, at Schenectady, has aided worthy students the past year 
to the amount of $13,000. 

The Hall of Philosophy, at Chautauqua, lately dedicated, is in the style 
of the Greek Parthenon. It is eighty-five feet long, fifty-one feet wide, 
and has a seating ca) 800 

The fall term of Chamberlain Institute and Female College, Randolph, 
Cattaraugus county, will open Aug. 26. 

Married: At the residence of the bride’s parents in Waterville, by Rev. 
E. J. Clemens, Aug. 21, 1879, Miss Ida Hopkins, of Waterville, amd Mr. 
Isaac Davis, of Clayville. Miss Hopkins was one of the any sf the 
Waterville Academy, and an excellent teacher, highly apprecia’ and 
universally loved. 


OHIO.—The National Association of Commercial College Princi 
assembled in the hall of the Union Business College, Cleveland, Ohio, 
August 6and7. Prominent among those in attendance were Prof. 8S. 8. 
Fated, of New York, president of the Association; Hon. Ira Mayhew, 
of Detroit; H. B. Bryant, Esq., of Chicago; Robert C. Spencer, of Mil- 
waukee; H. C, Spencer, of Washin n,and 8. E. Wilt, +, of pore. 
The present systematic and comprehensive system of commercial trainin 
now in vogue in this country, was develo mainly by the veterans o 
this Association. Twenty-five years have witnessed a complete change in 
methods of instruction. Accountants no ey need serve an apprentice- 
- but step from the door of the college behind the desk, with entire 
sel * ae and discharge their duty with evident satisfaction to their 
employers. 

Institute of County August 4, and continued in 
session two weeks. The instructors were f. ward Orton, president 
of Ohio StatejUniversity, Columbus; Mr. A. J. Willoughby, principal Fifth 
District School, Dayton, Ohio, and Prof. G. C. Dasher, superintendent 
Germantown schools. President Orton lectured the first week on “ Phys- 
ical Socwrayey and Geology,” calling attention to the blue limestone of 
Dayton and vicinity, and to the coal formation of the State. Mr. Wil- 
loughby instructed in English grammar. His work was very practical, 
and hence very valuable to the teachers in attendance, Professor Dasher’s 
subjects were mathematical geograpby and arithmetic. His method of 
teaching mensuration is entirely new, and is commended to teachers be- 
cause of its simplicity. The exercises of the last day consisted of readings 
by Messrs. Willoughby, Dasher, Morris, Rockey, and Misses Anderson, 
Lillian, and others, in the forenoon, and an excursion in the afternoon to 
the Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, about five miles west of the 
city, where President Orton delivered an interesting lecture on the geology 
of that place. A resolution was passed favoring pag superintendency. 
During the Institute, lectures were delivered by Hon. J. J. Burns, on the 
* School Laws of Ohio’; R. W. Steele, Esq., member of Ls age Board of 
Education, on *‘ Discipline and Methods”’; Dr. J. W. Conklin, on “ Uses 
and Abuses of the Eye,” and by Theodore 8. Grinner of the Xmpire and 
Democrat, on “ Education in General.’”’ These addresses were all of the 
highest character, and were very highly appreciated. 

he Preble County Institute was in session only one week, beginning 


August 11. Instructors: Thomas A. Pollock of Miamisburg, Superin- 
tendent Richardson of Chillicothe, Oscar Sheppard of West Alexandria 
and J. B. Munger of Eaton, Ohio. Superintendent Richardson delivered 


a lecture on the ‘‘ Phenomena of the Sea,” on Tuesday evening. 

J.T. Short has been elected professor of History and Philosophy in the 
Ohio State University. This institution was recently favored with an ap- 
ee of $10, by the State, for the purpose of as “ 

echanical Laboratory. C.J. A. 

Prof. Charles H. Churchill of Oberlin, and Superintendent Patterson of 
Washington Court-house, conducted the twenty-fifth annual session of the 
Cuyahoga County Teachers’ Institute, from Aug. 25 to 30. The exercises 
were valuable. 

A young Creek Indian, who is being educated at the University of 
Wooster, took the first Latin prize, a gold medal, for best scholarship 
during senior preparatory year and for best examination for entrance to 
freshman class, at the late commencement. There were nearly sixty stu- 
dents inhte class. 

At the recent commencement of the Ohio Wesleyan University, a class 
of forty were graduated, eight of whom are ladies. Bishops Harris, Fos- 
ter, and Bowman were present. President Payne’s baccalaureate sermon, 
Bishop Harris’s address, and Bishop Bowman’s address before the literp 
societies, were the principle features of commencement week. The Uni- 
versity catalogued 615 students during the past year, 243 of whom are in 
the collegiate department. At the June entrance examinations, 97 appl 
cants presented themselves for admission to the freshman class. The 
degree of LL.D. was conferred on Bishop J. W. Wiley, and that of M.A. 
on the Hon. J. H. Baker, of Indiana. 

Miss Emily F. Wheeler, who has returned from a two years’ residence 
in Europe, has been elected to the chair of French and Belles Lettres in 
the Cincinnati Wesleyan College. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The State Normal School at Millersville, of which 
Edward Brooks, Ph.D., is principal, is one of the t normal institutions 
of America. It is the oldest normal school in the State, having been in 
successful operation about twenty-four years. It is the result of a health 
organic growth, and is therefore firmly established, and perfectly adapted 
to the educational wants of the public schools. Since its organization 
about 14, a have attended it, and more than 400 have received its 
diplomas. Many of its graduates are filling high positions in colleges, 
normal schools, and elsewhere. The following record of positions occu- 
fe by its 2 is taken from the State report for 1877: Professors or 


utors in co oges, 13; professors or teachers in normal schools, 52; county 
superintendents, 14; city or borough superintendents, 7; principals of 


ed or high schools, 103; la 27; ph 11 ; ministers. ; 
aig 103; lawyers, Physicians, ; 


TENNESSEE.—The Teachers’ Association of Greene County met in 
the Methodist ee Church, Greeneville, at 1 o’clock A.M., on 
Saturday, August 2, 1879. Prayer was offered by Rev. 8. V. McCorkle, of 
Greeneville. J. K. P. Sayler, of Romeo, presided. He congratulated 
teachers on their improvement, insisted on continued advance in the _ 
of duty, advised harmony among the laborers in the field of ’ 
and pointed to ore for a polar star. Time.” 


Miss Lu. A. Jeffries, of Romeo, read “ Economy of 
Addie Bales, of Rheatown, read “The Rewards of the Teacher.” 
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Rev. W. H. Piper, of Greeneville, made an address on “ School Amuse- 
ments.” Pupils should have rest and exercise. Games that would cause 
the soiling 0 clothes, endanger the welfare of the pupils, or injure the 
house, should not be permitted; the teacher should supervise. 
_ ” Mr. W. A. J. Moore, of Fall Branch, read an essay on the “ Responsi- 

pility of Teachers.” They have a work of great magnitude, and should 
repare themselves fully and labor 
P prof. W. A. Kite, of Tusculum, delivered an address upon the “ Em- 
ployment of Teachers.” ‘Teachers should devote themselves to their 
work; make it a business to teach; raise it to the rank of a profession. 

The last address was b Dr, W. A. Harmon, of Greeneville. His theme 
was ‘ The Old and the New.” His paper was an excellent production,— 
well written, distinctly spoken, and much enjoyed. It contained many 
noble thoughts, expressed in a classical manner. It deserves a permanent 
form, and it will be published in the Tusculum Record, Tusculum, Tenn. 

The committee on text-books reported in favor of “ Harvey's Spellers.” 
The report was received and adop 

‘A number of questions was received: they were answered by members 
of the Association. 

Vocal and instrumental music enlivened the Institute and added much 
interest to the proceedings. a 

« The Greene County Normal” commenced July 2ist, and continued 
four weeks. Profs. R. M. Alexander, J. C. Park, and J. K. P. Sayler 
were the instructors. There were nearly 100 connected with it. A con- 
siderable amount of good was accomplished. 

William H. Vanderbilt has given $100,000 for a gymnasium and the 
erection of civil engineering and scientific hall on the grounds of the 


Vanderbilt University. 
prof. J. W. Dodd, principal of the Eclectic Institute, has accepted the 
rofessorship of Latin of Vanderbilt University, of Nashville. 
The first term of the year of Central Tennessee College, Nashville, is to 


begin September 1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


First FreNcH ReapING Lessons. Embracing the relation 
of French to English, and the Word-formation in the French 
Language. By Alfred Hennequin,M.A. Ann Arbor, Mich: 
The Ann Arbor Printing and Publishing Company. 

The author of this new work, instructor in French and Ger- 
man in the University of Michigan, presents it as a useful ad- 
junet to the teacher in his classes, and more particularly as in- 
tended to promote the analyzation of the language, and the 
fixing of its grammatical principles in the mind of the student. 
It is not a reader so much as a substitute for other readers, 
where the relation existing between French and English words 
is too little attended to; and hence the forty-four pages com- 
prising the first part are entirely devoted to explaining this re- 
lation between the two: languages, and the influence of one 
language on the other. The second part is arranged in short 
selections of prose and poetry for reading-lessons, with ques- 
tions for text analysis attached to each, while there are copi- 
ous notes explanatory of difficult passages and idioms, and a 
vocabulary to complete the whole, 

The remarks on the word-formation in French will be of 
great service to teachers; while, of course, the great majority 
are derived or formed from the Latin, a few come from the 
German and Italian, and a list is given of nearly eighty words 
derived and adopted directly from the English, of which more 
than half are terms relating to sports and the turf, or to com- 
mercial and business affairs. The selections for reading are 
almost entirely from modern writers, and present an agreeable 
variety of subject and style. They are closed with the little 
vaudeville of ‘‘Les Petites Miséres de la Vie Humaine.” 
There is one remark of the author which must be received with 
a certain reserve. He says, in a note on the thirty-seventh 
page, that, ‘‘ before attempting to read French, the student is 
advised to master all the verbs of the language.’’ On the con- 
trary, the earlier the student can commence to read French 
authors in the original, the more interested he will become in 
the study, and the quicker he will be familiarized with its 
beauties, as well as with its difficulties. The intricacies of 
French irregular verbs will be more cheerfully overcome in 
small doses than in large masses. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF HAMLET. With Introduction 
and Notes, Explanatory and Critical. For use of Schools 
and Colleges. By Rev. Henry N. Hudson, professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in the School of Oratory of Boston Univer- 
sity. Boston: Ginn & Heath; 1879. 


The crowded state of our columns will not allow so extended 
a notice of this admirable work as its merits demand. The 
editor’s very ripe experience in the study and teaching of 
Shakespeare, has enabled him to produce an edition of the Trag- 
edy of Hamlet which will meet a want widely felt. We have 
here in the preface, introduction, and critical notes,—both those 
given on the same page with the text, and others at the end of 
the plays,—about all that the ordinary student of Shakespeare 
will ever need in the way of elucidation of the tragedy. The 


| 
|introduection will be found especially valuable. We give here 
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a list of the subjects intimately connected with the plays that 
are discussed in a highly satisfactory manner: History of the 
play; Source of the plot; Several characteristics of the play; 
Political basis of the action; Hamlet’s madness; Why Hamlet 
does not strike the king; Why the poet does not make Hamlet 
strike ; Catching the king’s conscience ; Hamlet seeing the 
king at prayer; Hamlet with his mother; How the revenge is 
brought about; Hamlet’s self-disparagement; Pathos of Ham- 
let’s situation; Several remarks on Hamlet, Laertes, the king, 
the ghost, Horatio, Polonius, Ophelia, the queen; conclusion. 

In a former issue we gave an extended extract from the pre- 
face of the work, in which.the editor set forth with great vivid- 
ness, his views respecting the method and spirit of study that 
will be most conducive to a genuine and abiding interest. 


Epocus OF ANCIENT History. The Roman Empire, or the 
Second Century or the Age of the Antonines. By W. W. 
Capes, A.M., late fellow and tutor of Queen’s College, and 
reader in Ancient History in the University of Oxford. With 
two maps. New York: Chas, Scribner’s Sons. For sale by 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co. Price $1.00. 
This book covers an important and interesting period of 

Roman history, and few men are better qualified to prepare a 

manual for students on this epoch than Mr. Guthrie. His 

matter is concisely written and his points distinctly made. A 

convenient index for ready reference to persons and places is 

appended. 


Tue THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LaTIN. By M. M. Fisher, 
professor of Latin in the University of the State of Missouri, 
Columbia. Second Edition. Boston: New-England Pub- 
lishing Company; 1879, 


The allusions we made to this work several!months ago, and 
the references that have been made to it by other papers, have 
awakened a very general interest and expectation respecting it 
among Latin teachers and students. Its title, The Three Pro- 
nunciations of Latin, may lead to the impression thatits design 
is merely to give an accurate and detailed statement of the 
rules that govern each system of pronunciation, with the rea- 
sons for its adoption, which are advanced by its adherents. 
But, instead of this, we have in the work a most elaborate and 
scholarly argument in favor of the retention of the English 
method of pronunciation, in preference to either the so-called 


— A Summer Jaunt Through the Old World is the title of a 
work by Luther L. Holden, the historian of the Tourjée Buro- 
pean Party of 1878. It is a volume of 646 pages, published by 
Lee & Shepard, and is dedicated to the excursionists of 1878, 
who enjoyed the delightful tour under Dr. Tourjée’s director- 
ship. While the book is full of historical reminiscences of 
special interest to the Tourjée party, it contains a vast amount 
of material of interest to the traveled or untraveled reader. 
Mr. Holden enjoys a good reputation as a writer and journal- 
ist, and the recital of these ‘“‘Sunny Memories of Foreign 
Lands’’ will increase if. 

— Hougton, Osgood & Co, continue the Riverside" Edition 
of the British Poets by the publication of the works of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt and Henry Howard, and the poetical works of 
Shakespeare and Johnson, in two volumes of the same style 
and binding as the volumes of this valuable edition previously 
noticed. These volumes contain a brief memoir of each of the 
poets. This is one of the most attractive editions of the British 
Poets yet published in a popular form, and its sale has been 
deservedly large. Schools and colleges will find it an excellent 
edition for the library shelves. 

— Principal Vance, of the Kentucky Normal School at Car- 
lisle, has made a Teachers’ Topical Note Book, which will be 
found a useful help to teachers. The book is divided into 
twelve parts, for as many different subjects on school studies, 
and each subject can be referred to easily and instantly by a 
side index. The Note Book will have an extensive sale at 
normal schools and teachers’ institutes. It is a simple but 
valuable design. Dayton, O.: Reynolds & Reynolds. .Price 
15 cents per copy. 

— Houghton & Osgood have also published, in two volumes, 
a work on Artists of the Nineteenth Century and Their Works. 
It is a handbook of art, and contains 2,050 biographical sketches 
of artists of all nations, in which there exists sufficient intel- 
lectual and wsthetic development to foster productive art. Of 
these artists the best attainable information is given, with an 
account of their works, the departments to which they belong, 
their characteristic styles, and the opinion entertained of them 
by corhpetent critics. The introduction gives an account of 
the more important schools of art in the United States, Great 
Britain, and on the Continent. Its value is enhanced by its 
editorship, — Mrs. Clara Erskine Clements. 


A Premium Essay. 


Continental method or the Roman. In this argument the au- 
thor will gain for himself great credit, both by the industry 
and patience manifested, and the profound learning displayed. 
The literature of the subject is varied and extensive, and it 
has been well utilized to serve his purpose. It is not very 
jikely that many who have adopted either of the new methods 
of pronunciation will be influenced by this work to renounce 
the new way and go back to the old, but it will greatly strengthen 
the resolution of those who have persistently adhered to the 
English method. They will be prompted to say to their classes, 
as Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes said to his last class at the Har- 
vard Medical College, ‘‘Gentlemen, in using Latin words, I 
shall follow the old English method of pronunciation.”’ The 
work will elicit much criticism, and thereby great, good will be 
accomplished in the more intelligible views that will be gained 
of this somewhat perplexing subject. By far the larger por- 
tion of the work is devoted to objections to the Roman method. 
The Continental method is disposed of in the first sixteen 
pages, but the discussion of objections to the Roman method 
occupies nearly one hundred pages, while the positive arguments 
in favor of the English method occupy only the last forty pages. 
The length of the discussion respecting the Roman system was 
demanded by the candor shown in answering some of the argu- 
ments which have been advanced in favor of that system, and 
especially those lately published in this paper. 


LITBRARY NOTES. 


— Summer and Its Diseases, the third of the American 
Health Primer Series, is now published. It was written by 
Dr. Wilson, of Philadelphia, and discusses Sunstroke and Heat, 


Fever, Summer Diarrhoea and Dysentery, Cholera Infantum, 
Summer and Autumnal Fevers, Summer Colds, and Hay 
Asthma, and the Skin in Summer and its Diseases. The se- 
ries is published by Lindsay & Blakiston. Price 50 cents per 


A Premium of Fifty Dollars is offered for the best Essay on 
one of the following themes: 


1. Oral Teaching ; Its Limits and Methods. 

2. The Proper Functions of the Free High School. 
3. School Hygiene. 

4. What Constitutes Teaching a Profession ? 

5. The Examination and Certificating of Teachers. 
6. A Complete State System of Public Instruction. 


The Conditions on which this Premium will be given are as 
follows: 

Persons competing for the Premium must make known 
their intention to enter the lists on or before Oct. 1, 1879. 

The Essay when prepared must contain not less than 4000 
nor more than 6000 words, 

The Essay must be written in a legible manner, as printer’s 
manuscript ; signed with a pseudonym; and mailed to the 
office of THe JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, on or before Dec, 
15, 1879. 

A Committee of Award will be appointed, who will examine 
the manuscripts and decide on the merits of the several 
papers, and declare the award. 


The Paper receiving the Award will be the property of the 
Publisher of THE JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, and may be pub- 
lished at his option. All Rejected Papers will be returned to 
the writers. The Committee will be at liberty to recommend 
the non-payment of the Premium, if no Paper is found 
worthy. 

The Award of Fifty Dollars will be paid on the announce- 
ment of the Committee, by THE PUBLISHER 


volume. A. Williams, of Boston, has this series on sale. 


or THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NOW READY, 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS 
OF LATIN. 


By M. M. FISHER, 


Professor of Latin in the University of the State of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The first edition of Tur THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF 
LATIN has been exhausted for some months. The pres- 
ent enlarged edition has been brought out toa very con- 
siderable extent from the influence of teachers and 
scholars in various parts of the country, who manifest 
by — interest in the pronunciation of the Latin 


' Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


For sale by Booksellers, or sent by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley 


St., Boston. 
Or the author, Columbia, Mo. 230 tf 


Analysis. 
du 


ey Sent by 


book is designed for classes that have 
ie The es is clear and systematic, 
, in order to aid pupils in reducing theory to practice 
do much to assist in organizing the Rhetorical work in our schools and colleges. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., New York. 


NOW READY! 


RHETORICAL METHOD 


A Concise Treatment of the Topics belonging to Rhetoric and Composition. 


PREPARED FOR USE IN SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


By HENRY W. JAMESON, B.A.-, 


INSTRUCTOR IN THE St. Louis SCHOOL, 


12mo. Pp. 107. Price, 75 cents. 
mail on receipt of price, by 


G. I. JONES & CO,, Publishers, 
sT. LOUIS, MO. 


completed the usual school course in English Grammar and 
and numerous exercises in sentence-building have been intro- 
. Such a book has been in general request, and will 


— 


Wanted, Teachers, 


To canvass for the Journal of Education, the Primary 
Teacher, the Good Times, and other publications. 


LIBEBAL VALUABLE 
COMMISSIONS PREMIUMS 
PAID. OFFERED. 


As we are now appointing our summer agents, Teachers 
in all parts of the country desiring profitable employ- 
ment during the coming vacation and Institute season 
should at once address 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 


223 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


N*®W- ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, N. 


For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 
King Lear. 0, pp. 231,cl. - - 
Wonisworth’s Excursion. 12mo, 206, cl. 
, 


Scripture Characters. 16mo, pp. 
« A Man’s a Man for a’ That.’ 
The Science of Ethics. 12mo, pe. 390 ¢ 
ron in Church History. vols., 12mo. 

The Ethics of George Eliot's Works. 12mo. - . 
Club Cameos; Portraits of the Day. Illus. 8vo, cl. 
Europe and Russia. 8vo. - - - - 
Scientific Value of Tradition. 12mo. 


Bradbury’s Eaton's Arithmetic. 12mo, pp. 280, half mor. 


History of England. 12mo, pp. 160, cl. 
Around the Yule Log. Illus., Sq. 8vo. - - - 
The Works of Flavius J hus. Newed. 2 vols., 4to. 
Rollin’s Ancient History. New ed. 2 vols , 4to. 
The False One; and Legend of St. Christopher. 
The Avenger. 8vo, paper. - - - 
The Professor. 8vo 
Tribute to William 
Summer Jaunt Throug 
French and Be 
Instructions in Rifle-firing. - - - 
Susan. Family 

e Rougon-Macquart ° - - - 
Westminster Normal-class Outlines. - - - 
First Latin Book. - - - - - 
Principles of Elocution and Vocal Culture. - - 
Labor and Capital Allies. . - 


Old World. - - 


8vo, pap. 


Author. 
- Prof H N Hudson 
Prof H N Hudson 
- Prof H N Hudson 


Publisher. 
Ginn & Heath 
‘ 


65 

65 

65 

T R Thompson National Temp. Soc. 6 

- GP Putnam’s Sons 60c, 1 00 
John Bacon, LL D “ ss 6 1 75 

- Jenkins Scribner & Welford 6 00 
Brown 1 00 

J 8 Stuart-Glennie a “ 5 60 

“ “ 2 00 

W F Bradbury Thompson, Brown & Co 95 
Stone and Worcester 95 
Richard Markham Dodd, Mead & Co 1 50 

“ “ “ 6 00 

“ “ “ 6 00 

Mrs Jameson N Y News Co 10 
Thos De Quincey “ 10 

- Charlotte Bronté bed bed 25 
&Co 50c, 75 

- Holden Lee & She 2 50 
Gibbons J B Lippincott & Co 2 00 

- Laidley « 1 50 
Pansy D Lothrop & Co 50 

- Zola T B Peterson & Bros 7b5c, 1 25 
Worden Presbyterian B’d of Pub 60 

- Ahn—Henn E Steiger 60c, 70 
Atwell N Bangs Williams & Co 30 

- Atkinson Harper & Bros 20 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


SpEcIAL attention is called to Collins & 
Bro.’s advertisement of Scott’s Review History 
of the United States. Professor Scott is well 
known as one of the ablest teachers in New 
York city, and a work from his hands must 

unusual merits. A careful review will 
reveal the excellence of the work. Specimen 
copies will be sent for examination at reduced 
rates. This publishing house has a valuable 
line of standard text-books, and their well- 
established reputation has grown out of atten- 
tion and devotion to the wants of educators. 


Tue valuable educational works announced 
by the great publishing house of J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., of Philadelphia, in this issue of 
Tue JoURNAL, should be carefully examined 
by school officers and teachers in search of the 
best standard text-books for schools. We in- 
vite special attention to the indispensable works 
of reference, consisting of Worcester’s Quarto 
Dictionary, Chambers’s Encyclopedia, Lippin- 
cott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, and 
Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, and 
Allibone’s Dictionary of American and British 
Authors. These are works that every school- 
room and private library in America should 

Send for catalogues and price-lists of 
these admirable works. 


Taar the “St. Nicuvias”’ hotel has reduced 
its rates to ante-bellum prices is another ex- 
ample of the enterprise and understanding of 
public wants which have made this house so 
distinguished among the New York houses of 
public entertainment, The table offers every 
luxury and delicacy, served in the most perfect 
style of cuisiniere, and all the wants of the 

est are attended to with the utmost care. 

his great hotel more than sustains the rank 
won by a quarter of a century of judicious and 
able catering for the tastes of the public. To 
come once is to be a permanent patron. 


WE call attention to the announcement of 
Messrs. Thompson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley 
street, Boston, on the first page of this issue. 
The books of Mr. Bradbury, a well-known 


mathematical author and teacher, are widely 
used; and the new Musical Guide, by W.S. 
Tilden, is a book long desired in the elementary 
schools of the country. Send for samples at 
examination prices. 


Pror. Stein, of Boston, whose advertise- 
ment will be found in our columns this week, 
is an able teacher of his native tongue, the 


German, and persons seeking private or public 
services of an excellent German teacher will 
do well to correspond with the professor before 
all his fall engagements are made. 


Goop Times for September, Vol. IIL, No.1, 
is now published. See advertising column. 


Agents who may wish to canvass for it, and 
our other pop publications, will address 
the publisher. 


Tue Excelsior Self-inking Stamp is so good 


that it sells itself. Once seen, it is ordered. 
Address Martin Kingman,as per advertisement. 


ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


Are known in Great Britain as 
THE ABLEST IN THE LANGUAGE. 


FREEMAN'S HISTORICAL COURSE 


Enjoys a like reputation. 


231 12 East 264 8t., New 


HENRY HOLT & ©0., Publishers, 
"York City. 


Pror. BuTrNeR’s German Grammar and 
Exercises, prepared for American students, is 
now published, and on sale in Boston and New 
York. This work has been prepared by one of 
our most successful German teachers, and is 


the result of a long experience in American 
schools. Knowing the wants of American stu- 
dents, Prof. Biittner has aimed to meet that 
want in this new work. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A First Sketch of English Literature. By Prof. H. 
Morley. Fifth edition. New York: Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin. 12mo, pp. 914, cl. $2.00. 

Ethics or Science of . By John Bascom. 
York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. $1.75. 


Ss. S. HAMILL, 


AUTHOR OF “ THE SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION,” 
Will reopen his 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
August 12, 1879. 
At 710 West Monroe St., Chicago, IU. 
20 Class Lessons, $10.00. Private Lessons, $2.00 each. 
Projects prepared for Teachers of Elocution and Dra- 
matic Readers. Send for circular. 
From ANDREW D. WHITE, LL.D., Prest. Cornell 
University, U. 8. Minister to Berlin. 

Prof. S. S. Hamill’s exercises for developing the 
voice, and inculcating its right tone, cannot, I think, 
be surpassed. 230 f 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SCOTT’S 


Review History 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


A Short Outline History of the United States, for Re- 
View Grades, and Classes Preparing for College ; 
and for Beginners in the Study. 


By DAVID B. SCOTT, Jr. 


Particular attention is called to the follow- 
ing points: 


1. The General Outline, preceding the text. 

2. The system of cross references, by sections, which 
serves to keep all the points bearing on a given 
topic continually before the mind of the pupil,— 
especially if he be required to recite their su nce 
as a regular part of bis lesson. 


3. The chronological lists of events which head the 
topical divisions of the book, and which are in- 
tended for memoriter recitation. 


4. The condensed accounts (Summaries), given after 
all the topical divisions, of the events narrated 
the preceding text; also intended for memoriter 
recitation. 

5. The questions on the text, after each division, which 
have been prepared with great care, and which pre- 
sent some poarieusties that will assist the teacher’s 
work; as, for example, their division into groups, 
each of a size suitable for a lesson of moderate 
length; occasional map questions; requirements in 
regard to table-making,etc. As far as ible, the 
idea of having each question answered by & particu- 
lar sentence in the text has been followed. 

6. The table of Presidents, at the close of the book, 
giving the chief events of each administration. 

7. The method of division of the history of the country 
from 1789 to the present year, by which the adminis- 
trations are peeves in fours: the author having 
found that the pupils can be more easily made to 
remember their order and the events in each by this 
plan than by any other which he has tried. 

8. The history of the last three administrations,which 
has been made a little fuller than the rest of the 
history, at the suggestion of several teachers of first- 
grade classes. 

The book forms a handsome 12mo volume, neatly 
bound in cloth ; price 70 cents. Examinatio es 
to teachers 


COLLINS & BRO., Publishers, 
414 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


New 
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m copi 
» post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. | The 


EDUCATION. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


— FOR — 
Schools, Colleges, Agricultural Colleges, 
Polytechnic Institutions, &c., 
— — 


Agriculture, Assaying, Astronomy, 
Bookkeeping, Chemistry, Drawing an 

Painti Engincering, Me- 
chanics, Winernlegy, esistance of Materi- 
als, Ship Building, Steam Magia. Ventila- 
tion, Weights, Measures, Xc., Xc., at wholesale 


d retail b 
and rota JOHN WILEY & SONS., 
15 Astor Place, N. Y., 


Publishers of Scientific Text - books 
and Practical Works. 
Full Descriptive Catalogues (July, 1879) gratis. a 


VALUABLE 


Educational Works 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 


NEW SERIES. 


Cutter’s First Book on Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. 12mo, 
196 pp. 164 Illustrations. Half roan. 80 cents. 


Cutter’s New Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene, Humanand Comparative. 12mo. 388 pp. 
230 Illustrations, Half roan. $1.50. 


CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICS. 
Elementary Geometry. 8vo. Cloth. 


Chauvenet’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 8vo. 
Cloth. $1.60. 
Gage Method of Least Squares. 8vo. Cloth. 


Chauvenet’s Sphericai and Practical Astronomy. 
2 vols.« 8vo. Cloth. $7.00. 


SANFORD’S ARITHMETICS. 


Sanford’s First Lessons in Analytical Arithmetic. 
16mo. 27 cents. 


Sanford’s Intermediate Analytical Arithmetic. 16mo. 
232 pp. Half bound. 45 cents. 


Sanford’s Common School Analytical Arithmetic. 
12mo. 355 pp. Half roan. 80 cents. 
Sanford’s Higher Analytical Arithmetic. 
419 pp, Half roan. Cloth sides, $1.25. 


Elementary Algebra. 12mo. Half roan. 


12mo. 


Haldeman’s Outlines of Etymology. 12mo. Cl. $1.00. 


Long’s Introduction to English Grammar for Be- 
ginners. 16mo. Boards, 25 cents. 


Derry’s History of the United States. Illustrated. 
12mo. Halfroan. $1.35. 


Leeds’s Mistery of the United States. 12mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.75. 


Worcester’s Series of Illustrated School Dictionaries. 
The ena? the School, the Comprehensive, and 
the Academic. 


Schmitz’s German Grammar. 12mo. Cloth. $1.35. 


Contanseau’s French, and Longman’s Germa - 
tiomaries. 18mo. Cloth. Kach $1.50.” 
$1.50. 


Walker’s Science of Wealth. 12mo. Ex. cl. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Samson’s Art Criticism, 8vo. Cloth. $3.15. 
Abridged. 12mo. Cloth. $1.60, 


Wickersham’s School Economy. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
were Methods of Instruction. 12mo. Cloth. 


Lincoln Phelps’s Scientific Series, 
Hachette’s Series New French Text-Books. 
Erc., Erc., Erc. 


INDISPENSABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE, 
Worcester’s Guorte Dictionary. The Standard. Illus- 
trated and Unabridged. Sheep. $10.00. 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. American Revised issue. 
ate Illustrated. Three Editions, at various 
prices. 


ytho 8vo. Sheep. 


in | Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictio of Blogra 
and Mythology. Vol. 4, phy 


Lippincott’s Gasettocr of the World. 


Large 8vo. Sheep. 
Alltibone’s Dictionary of American and British Au- 
thors. 3 Vols. rge 8vo. Cloth, $7.50 per vol. 


Sheep, $8.50 per vol. 


*,* Circulars and Descriptive Catalogues fur- 
nished, on application, by mail. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, 
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NOW READY. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF ROME. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YonGE. Fully Illus. $1.50, 
ourth volume of this popular series of Histories. 


230 tf D. LOTHROP & 00., Boston. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


WANTED. 
A graduate of Princeton desires a position as Princi- 
1 of an Academy or _——e or as teacher of 
lassics or Mathematics. as had four years’ experi- 
ence, and offers satisfactory testimonials as to qualifica. 
tions and record as ateacher. Address J.C. P., Box 
B., East Derry, N. H. 233 b 


WANTED, 
A gentleman of extended experience and liberal cul- 
ture desires to teach in school or college. 5 lan es 
taught. “H. M.D.” Champaign, Ills. 


FOR SALE, 
A Female College, including the buildings, furniture, 
ougess, library, pianos, organ, and good-will, for 
$ ; one cash payment of $2000, the balance on easy 
terms. The college has been a great success for 30 years. 
It is one of the best situations in the South. Address, 
GRIFFIN FEMALE COLLEGE, Griffin, Ga. 231d 


WANTED, 
A situation by a lady who teaches French, German and 
English, Good references. Address, P. O. Box 81, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 231 ¢ 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANCE, 
A School in New Jersey; well located, near New York 
City; good ——— accommodations for boarders; 
price, $i0, . uld take, in part payment, a place in 
country worth $3000. Address THOMAs W BICKNELL, 
at this Office. 225 tf 


WANTED, 
Bya m of large experience in teaching Zlocution 
and the Classics, a situation as Assistant Teacher in a 
yy” Preparatory School, to instruct in these branches. 
Address “ A. B.,” this office. 216 tf 


ANTED.—By.a competent gentleman of lar, 
experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade- 

my or Superintendent of Schools. Address X, this 

Office. 207 tf 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
cone Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 
A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Uniaiiing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secular. Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
able. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
sending us their address. 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on application. 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufact’g Pubs., 
Established 1830. (218 tf] Boston, MAss, 


Excelsior School System. 
AN INVALUABLE AID TO TEACHERS. 
It reports progress to parents, encourages each il 
and assists the teacher verning the school. 
One teacher writes: “I have never found anything 
0. 1, comple or upils,.........75 cents, 


EXCELSIOR QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC, 

The puncte Questions in Arithmetic are printed on 
slips of card »—one question on each slip, while the 
answers are given in a Xey which accompanies the prob- 
lems. The Questions consist of seven series, each series 
containing 100 practical questions. 

The Questions complete, with Key,.......... $1.00> 


> Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
D. H. KNOWLTON, Publisher 
FARMINGTON, Me. 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The Coll 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 az Wellesley, Mass. 


MOSSY BROOK HOUSE, 


Among the Mountains. 


Pleasant location, good air, pure water, farm, livery- 
stable; ten minutes’ walk to depot, express and pust- 
Office, churches, stores, etc. Terms from $7 to $10. 


HAY-FEVER PATIENTS 


Will find Whitefield one of the best locations among 
the Mountains for speedy relief from their sufferings. 


Address, IRA M. ALDRICH, Prop’r, 
224 j WHITEFIELD, N. H. 
A FINISHED | The New England Conservatory, 
EDUCATION. | west 


EDUCATION at merely nominal rates, combined with 


RARE collateral advantages. For prospectus address 
E. TOURJEE, Masic Half, Boston, Mase. 228 


C. 8. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre- 
mont St. 4 ‘ 
and 
186 


ELOCUTION E. Murdoch, Stacy 
Faculty of School of Oratory P 


| 
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— Second Book on Analytic Anatomy, — 
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12mo. 3u9pp. 186 Lllustrations. Half roan. $1.35, | 
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DIRECTORY. 


Colleges, Preparato Schools, 
a Schools, Academies, &c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
sree Open to both sexes. A: the Registrar. 


COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
courses of study. J As. W.STRONG, Pres. 


OIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Tl. J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 


10 OLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
gh the President F. MAGOUN, DD. 


? 
SIDDLE Y COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
{RIETTA COL: 
“SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. ¥. 


UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 

HAT Education on a scientific basis. 
‘Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
M Entrance 


ns Sept. 25 and 26. 
S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


TY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
ent. For circulars and informa- 
address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


; ER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
petty C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two 


on 


te course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
hay sil term epens sept. 25. Forcircular, dress 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
catalogue STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


catalogue or information, address, at New 
LN. CARLETON, Principal. * 101 az 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 

WALTER SMITH ot 


For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55z2 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
entrance examination t. \ 
Address E.'H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regular course of study, two years. pecial an . 
vanced Course for spec al classes of students. Addreas, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next entrance examination, Sept. 3, 1879. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin 


gn TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


ee NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
0) 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. SooTT. 133 
FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


BBOT ACADEMY, now for twenty years under 

the charge of Miss McKeen, will enter on its fifty- 
first year on Thursday, Sept. 4. For admission or in- 
formation apply to Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Princ., 
Andover, Mass, 232 ¢ 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YouneG LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


NNETT INSTITUTE, For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
ILLSIDE HOME, for Young Ladies. $300 a year. 
Address Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Y Women, Auburn- 


dale, Mass, A home school of excellent advantages. | 


Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 
| peered WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Lite: and artistic advanta- 


gessuperior. Revs.C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princes. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses, Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
M ORCUTT, A.M., cipal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
L, Howarp, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 

will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 

t.11. For information apply to Miss A. E. CARTER 
or H. A. Cops, Esq., Norton, 231 


PREPARATORY. 


ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. 
Hon. CHAS, FRANCIS ADAMS, Chair. of Managers. 
“ Thirteen pupils out of fourteen passed the examina- 
on at Harvard College this year. Tuition, $100 a 
Year, Board, $350. A new circular just issued. Ap- 
Ply for information to WM. EVERETT, Ph.D. 230 


AUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston S8t., 
C'sonton Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
Uprent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
tot pers accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
years of age. Special students received 
“all sections of Upper Department. il 


‘4MILY AND DAY SCHOOL, New Britain, Ct. 
F assigned to give thoro and culture 


limited namber of 
231 D. N. Gamr, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire Co,, Mass. Established in 1842. 

ys for Coll or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address Renz. F. A.M., Principal. 


Qyebssp SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
7 Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 

ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 


Commercial College. Rev. FP. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


Gritmtted An educated German family receives a 


limited number of studious persons wishing instruc- 

n and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Mass. 205 zz 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METOALF, Superintendent. 56 


UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. H.; 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facil- 
ities to those prepng for college or the active duties of 
life. Hapenses low. GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Prine. 


ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. W. H. SoHUYLER, A.M., Prin. 


M YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A. M. 


Si JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 
W NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
hree full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
svely,, togetber with State Board of Instruction, com- 
sed of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
n the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing J A and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place, Address JOHN OGDEN, Princ., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B, OGpEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 203 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENED Nov. 1878, 
7 East Twenty-Second St., New YVerk. 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS 


Mns. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, | Principal, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 

nm is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 
all the rest.””"—Galazy. 207 tf 


Publishers. 
A VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR EVERY 


Teacher and Student. 


The Common-School Question Book. 


ENLARCED EDITION, (879. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 


Important and Practical Ques- 
A () () tions clearly answered, compiled 


from Twelve different Branches 
of Study as used in onr Common 
High Schools. 


12mo, cloth, 340 pp. $1.50. 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 

A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools. 
(eer"CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introductory 


Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circu- 
lars, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, County, and State in the country. 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 
30 names secured in one day. It is a work that has long 
been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
are very liberal. Jt is one of the very best subscription- 
books in the country. Confidential Terms to Agents 
sent on receipt of stamp. 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, Genl. Agt., 


232 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. ¥. 


BIENSONEAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 
the year 1 to 260u, with Hquation and Interest 
Tables. Indispensable to book-keepers, school teach- 
ers, etc.; useful and interesting for the home Prices, 
75e, 50¢, 25¢, 15¢, according to binding, etc. Mailed on 
receipt of price and 3-ct. stamp. Endorsed by this jour- 
nal. tw. BINSON, Author, etc., 64 Federal St. Boston. 


Ww EEK easily 3. Costly 


for Classical and Scientific |; 


Publishers. 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold 
Nancy Lee, Wer 
Janet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, er, You _ and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter op, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, Me Party 
Waltze, S to Me, When the Corn is ‘Waving 
Annie Dear, ag Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music. h 5 ets.; any 6 for 35 cts.; or 13 
for 50 cts. nee received for Pe ment. Address 
Publishers, Wm. H. BONER & Co., oo. 1102 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 202 


JOHN A. BOYLE, 
Educational Goods and School Essentials, 


SPECIALTIES, 
Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts. 


Cutters Now Anatomical BR 

onteith’s Geographical Chart. 

New Se ool Wall > BROMFIELD ST., 
oslyn’s Celestial and Terr’! Globes. 

Perfection Liquid Slating. BOSTON. 

Perfection Blackboards and Erasers, 200 zz 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers oy 


Interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
can Speakers, Pinneck’s Scheol Histories, 
Leord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 


Important to Teachers of Modern Languages 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR “ READERS.” 


FIRST FRENCH READING LESSONS. 


Embracing the Relation of French to 
English and the Werd-formation 
mn the French Language. 


By ALFRED ME. A., 
Of the University of Michigan; Author of various works 
on the Modern Languages. 

The above work is intended to facilitate the acquire- 
ment of an extensive Vocabulary, and presents numer- 
ous features of the study of the language perfectly new 
and most helpful to Teachers and ‘Studenta. ‘loth. 
215 pages. Price $1.25. Address THE ANN ARBOR 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 228 m 


STANDARD WORKS FOR TEACHERS. 


The School Bulletin, monthly, per year.......... $1 00 
000 Regent’s Questions, complete, with Keys... 2 bs 
50 
25 


Alden’s First Principles of Political Economy.. 
Bardeen’s Common-school Law......... ...... 


DeGraff’s School-room G@uide........ 
Beebe’s First Steps Among Fi 


Hoose’s Studies tn Articulation ....... +4 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
219 tf Syracuse, N. Y. 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 


117 and 119 State Street, CHICAGO. 


VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 

Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 

Whipple’s Animal Analysix. 

Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 

Kirkland’s Shert History of France. 

Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates, 

Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 


PORTER & COATES, 

Publish 822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 
Raub’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Raub,s Series of Readers (5 Nos.) 
Blair’s Khetoric. 
Thempsen’s Social Science and Nat’l Econ’y. 
Coates’s Young America Speaker. 

66 American Popular Speaker. 

66 Comprehensive Speaker. 
Wilcox’s Rational Philosophy and Logic. 
Elderhorst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysis. 


The Free-School System of the 
United States. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


A BOOK Price........ Bs 
EVERY Address 
EDUCATOR F. B. SNOW, 
206 tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


805 Broadway, N.Y., 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Have Just [ssued 
Studies in Theism. By BorDEN P. Bowne, Prof. of 
Philosophy in Boston Univ., and author of The Phi- 
losophy of Herbert =. 12mo, $1.75. 
The Lesson System; The Story of Its Origin and Inau- 
guration. By SIMEON GILBERT, editor of The Ad- 
vance, Flexible; 12mo, 60 cts. 
Chautauqua Text-books.—No. 5. Greek History, by 
J. H. Vincent, D.D. No. 7, Greek Literature, by 
‘A. D. VAIL, D.D. Paper, 20 ets. 231 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 

By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages 12mo. 

Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 eents each. 


Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 
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September Number ; Now Ready. 


Good Times. 


VOL. 3, NO. |. 


Table of Contents. 


DAY-SCHOOL AND PARISH RECREATIONS. 
The Changing Year. (Recitation.) 
Autumn Leaves. (For six speakers.) 
What the Poets say of Autumn Leaves. (Recitation.) 
When I'ma Woman. (For seven very little girls.) 
The Portrait and the Critics. (From Peg Woffington.) 
Declamation: Garrison.” 
Two Wise Girls. (A mid-summer day’s comedy.) 
I Am an American. (Song.) 
Beautiful Leaves. (Recitation for a young lady.) 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL EXERCISES. 
At the Gate of Heaven. (For five little ones.) 
Empty Hands. (Recitation for Harvest Sunday.) 
The Leaves. (Recitation.) 
In the Cornfields. (Reading for Harvest Sunday.) 
The speing in the Wilderness. (Recitation and song.) 
The Promised Land. (Autumn exercise.) 
Our Alphabet. (For twenty-six little ones.) 
A Little Temple. (For a very little boy.) 
Opening Address by a Boy. (For 8.8. anniversary.) 
Few and Small. (Recitation.) 

MISSION DEPARTMENT. 

Mission Hymn. (Tune,—What are you going to do ?) 
The World, God’s Field. (Dialogue.) 
Little Gleaners, (For three little girls.) 
Autumn Leaves. (Recitation. 


TEMPERANCE ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Apples, Crapes, and Grain. (Illustrative recitation.) 
Sweet Cider. (Dialogue.) 

A Conference of the Senses. (Illustrative recitation.) 
Scholars’ Pledge. (Tune,—Happy Land.) 
M. B. ©. SLADE, Editor. 
TERMS: $1.00 per year (10 numbers), in advance. 
Single copies, 15 cts. 
Send money by P. O. Order or Registered Letter. 
Send all business communications to 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


hie Book needs no Endoraement.—Dn. 


| DA 


DR. MARCH’S 
NEW BOOK, 

In this new volume the popular author of NignT 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrillin 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, anc 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book, 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Termes liberal. Circulars free. Address J. C. 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 
sive, and Best Equipped, 


HENCE THE 


MOST RELIABLE FRAILWAY CORPORATION 
OF THE GREAT WEST. 


It is to-day, and will long remain, the leading 
Railway of the West and Northwest. It em- 
braces under one Management 2,158 miles of Road, 
and forms the following Trunk Lines : 


hicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line, 
hicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line, 

‘thicago, Clinton, Dubuque, and LaCrosse Line, 
CCC’ hicago, Freeport, and Dubuque Line, 
ccc | hicago, LaCrosse, Winona, and Minnesota Line, 
CCC hicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line, 
hicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Superior Line, 
€CCT hicago, Green Bay, and Marquette Line. 


Now RY), 


The Advantages of these Lines are: 
1. If the passenger is going to or from my! point in 
the entire West and North-West, he can buy his tickets 
via some one of this Company’s lines, and be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 
2. The greater part of its lines are laid Steel Rails. 
3. It is the short line between all important points. 
4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
improvements for comfort, safety, and convenience. 
. The only Road in the West running the celebrated 
Pull. Hotel between Chicago and Council Bluffs. 
6. It is the oy Road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Green ad, Prospect, LaCrosse, Winona, Dubuque, 


McGregor, Milwaukee. 

7. It makes connections with all lines crossing at in- 
termediate 

The popularity of these lines is steadily in ’ 


and engers should consult their interest by pur- 
chasing tickets via this line. 
Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
nts in the United States and Canada. 
or information, Folders, Maps, &c., not obtainable 
at Home Ticket Office, address “7 open of the Co. or 
MARVIN HUGH W. H. STENN 
Gen’! Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
Chicago, Ill. 207 Chicago, Til. 


HOW TWO GIRLS TRIED FARMING. 
By DOROTHEA ALICE SHEPHERD. l6mo. Paper, 
50 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

A piquant narrative of an actual experience. 
233 a D. LOTHROP & 00., Pubs., Boston. 

366 own town. Terms and $5 outfit 

free, Address H. HALLETT & Portland, Me. 


J 
Bulletin Class Record... 25 
Bulletin Speller, and Composition-book, each.. 15 { 
Wells’s System of Penmanship, with Guide. ...: 1 00 
- i | Complete Catalogue, 400 titles, to any address... 06 
| 
| 
I AS DS 
| 
Mis | 
4 
| 
| 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Appleton’s New Readers. 


Exch, 


Second Reader, .20 15 
Third Reader, . 20 .20 
Fourth Reader, . " 35 .25 
Fifth Reader, .60 40 


More than one hundred and fifty towns and cities in 
New England have adopted them within the past ten 


months. 
Mm. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 
6 Hawley Street, Boston. 


i. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Philadel Pa. 


LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST! 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


Reading Charts, 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 
| i. THE WORD METHOD, 


2. PHONIC ANALYSIS, 
3. THE A-B-C METHOD. 

30 Nos. ina Set. 26133 Inches in Size. 
On Walnut Roller. With Brackets. 
ONLY $5.00 PER SET. 
Because of their completeness, beauty, and ch 3 
we beliove that these’ Charts ‘will be’ WANTED IN 

EVERY SCHOOL. Agency, 
NEW-ENG. SCHOOL FUR ISHING co., 
tf 31 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


The object of this Grammar is to lead the pupil 
as rapidly as possible to reading rman. 
Necessary matical principles are given fully with- 
out useless fechnicalities. The book is small, Al) 
statements are brief, direct, clear. Matters of little or 
no value in learning to read German are omitted. The 
exercises are designed to fix in the mind the most im- 
rtant principles of the language. The order of words 
in German is taken up step by step, and illustrated in 
the exercises. The examples and exercises are made 
up of the words and constructions most frequently met 
German prose. A summary of rules follows the 
study and repeated application of the principles. 


Sample copy, 75 cents, post-paid. 


CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
13 Tremont PI., 20 Bond St. 46 Madison S8t., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warren’s Geographies. 


New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discov- 
eries and political changes, inc.ading 
BERLIN-TREATY CHANGES IN EUROPE, 
STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, : 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN ASIA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRIOA. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 

full descriptive text and double- map for each 

State, showing all the town boun es, are in active 

preparation, and will soon be ready. 

Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 

BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK’: Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 

208b CHICAGO: F. 8. Belden, 25 Washington St. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, NBW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
A.S. BARNES & CO. Harper's Introductory 
Price for Introduction, ots. 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, Price for Exchange, 80 cts. 
over Harper's School Geography. 
The National Teachers’ Library. NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. Price for Exchange, .. . . « 6Octs. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 


Send for iptive Catal duction, address A. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK.) ,..,. 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 
General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. | HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & OO., 
BosTON. 
HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St, Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 . 
js well as special Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 

, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, oteberey- 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, fe 


tion, etc., sent free to any address. 


to address 
logue of their Educati Books, including 


Andrew Latin Text-Books, 
Botta’s Hand-Books of Literature, 
Ceolburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Murdoch’s Vocal Culture, 


and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and other 
excellent books for Teachers. 211 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Coppee's English 
terature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-English 
Dictionary. 

Hay’s Dar Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Theomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessens in Engli«h; 
Hutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene; 
Menderson’s Test-W ords in Eng. Orthog., &c. 
D. WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
4% Madison St.,  23¥ranklin St., 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. 
Pubs. of 36 Bromfield %t., BOSTON. 

Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 

» University Algebra (Wells). 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 


For information, address the Publishers. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia., 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
uxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
uxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 

in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jone Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
SJevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 

Educational on 


00 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm’t, 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
> GEO. B. DAMON, 


az 26 323 Gernhill, Boston. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Stgeeetie, — y 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Schoo 
Geneseo, New York. This series em &@ practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawi Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
couting a solid surface, their size and com 688, 
their r, their novel co ction, 


ractical 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material 
advance of all other draw. 


and low price, place them in 
ing books. 
«*« Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 35 and $7 Park PL, New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 

D. &.8.’s Tracing ond Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Deswing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spe ing Bianhe. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar 


.50| Pattersen’s Complete Composition Books. 


ete., furnished. dence 
Catalogues, ete., Correspon solicited. 


Catalogue sent 
Az 22 Bond 8 ow York. 


A. MANSON, 82 Bromfield Boston. 


THE BEsT. 

WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 


FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 


4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
AND A NEW 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 


ancient and modern, including many now living, givin 
the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Profession, an 
Date of each. 

Published by @. & 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St... NEW YORK. 
A History of English Literature. 


In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth $1.75. 
wintery of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. .$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 


The Great Events of History, 
From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth........ $1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


PUBLISH Ew York. 


GET 


The —nntory Science Series (30 vols.). $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s P . Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. o (newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Hsthetics, 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi e 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 
L, PRANG & CO., 
Art anp EpvcaTionaL PuBLIsHERs, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 


prepared for public schools by PRroF. WALTER SMITH, 
eral supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
Bchools, and State Director of Art-Education in Maas, 


The Ameriean Drawing Models for the use 
ea schools of art 


Drawing Materiais. 


Prang’s Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
and ies. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
Prang’s American Chromoeos. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot'’s 1 Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Pelter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 

and many valuable High-school Text-books. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 


or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 233 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


15322 


Miaury’s 
ena Arithmetics ra, Geo 
ohnsten rowne’s En h Lite 
DeVere’s French Serie«. 188 


. | being made up of continuous 


A SHORT GERMAN GRAMMAR, NEW EDITION. SHELDON & co., 
By E. 8, SHELDON, oF HARVABD COLLEGE. ~ ROY NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Colten’s New Geo phies. 
En L of U. History 
Hookers New Physiclegy. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philesephy. 
Hills Elem. of BKheteoric and Com 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
And Adopted by the City of Beston, 
American Authors, 


A READING - BOOK FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 


Edited by SAMUEL ELIOT, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston. 


“This volume differs from an ord 


passages. use is 
tended to increase the taste for venting and, with that, 
the power to read, both at school and at home.” 
1 vol., cloth, 412 pages. Price by mail, $1.00. 
Address the Publishers, or WM. WARE & CO., 47 
Franklin 8t., BOSTON, Mass. 223 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 

23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York 
Plattner’s Manual 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Thee. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, ps 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis ‘ ° 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Aunts: 1.50 
MicCulloch’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 

Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Franklin Arithmetics, 
By Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., Head-master of English 
High-school, Boston, and Geo. A. Walton, A.M., 
author Walton’s Arithmetics, Arithmet’l Tables,ete. 
The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ures. ‘ton. 


Seaver & Wal 
Wercester’s New Spelling - Books. 
Correspondence solicited. 223 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


HAVE IN PRESS 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
In the Katon and Bradbury Mathematical Series. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40c. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
by A. P. 8TONE, LL.D., Supt. Schools, 
ass. Based on and retaining portions of Worcester’s 
History, with Maps and Cuts. Sent for examin- 
ation on receipt of 40c. 


THE MUSICAL GUIDE: 
By W. 8. TitpEN. For U ied and Graded 
Schools, Sent for examination for 30c. 


KEY TO MESERVEY’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
For use of Teachers. Now ready. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 80c. 


Correspondence solicited. 


VALUABLE TEXT -BOOKS. 


Now in Use in many of the Leading THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES. 


Green’s Hebrew Grammar. 8vo, cloth.......... .00 
“ Elementary Hebrew Grammar. i2mo.. 1.25 
Gesenius’ Hebrew & Chaldee Lexicon. 4to 
Hebrew and English Lexicon. 18mo, % bd...... 
Lettoris’ Hebrew Bible. Large type. 8vo....- 
Luzzatto’s Biblical Chaldaic Grammar. 12mo. 1 
Bagster’s Analytical Greek Lexicon. 4to, 44 mor. 
Green’s Greek & English Lexicon. 18mo, ', bd... 1 
Bagster’s Critical Greek & English Testament. 
Ditto, with Lexicon. 18mo 
Greenfield’s Greek Testament & Lexicon. 32mo. 
Hudson’s Greek & English Qoncordance. 12mo. 2.50 
Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
Full descriptive Catalogue (July, 1879) gratis. a 


231 tf 


Publishers of the 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's Spellers, 
White's thmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
Penmanship, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable's U. S. History, 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton’s Physics and Chemistry, 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 
Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 
= Mo and Manners, 


MOBE LARGELY USED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS THAN 
ANY OTHER SERIES. 


Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 
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| 
Hart’s German Classics for Students, 
(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 | 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
| 
| 


